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CHAPTER L 

THE HOUSE ON THE CLIFES. 

Summer was coming on to assail the old nonse 
standing high and lonely on the cliffs of Seabnry. 
The air was fragrant with the blooms of apple 
and peach trees, and vibrating with the songs of 
birds. All Nature's pulses were beating joyfully ; 
every fiber in the glad earth, already instinct with 
life, was thrilling with the coming of a richer life ; 
everything was reaching out toward a more perfect 
beauty ; nowhere was there a hint of decay ; no- 
where was there one touch of weariness. The 
world was upon the threshold of June. 

Would not the old house, so long deserted, and 
since the coming of its present inmates so dreary, 
open its heavy lids a little to let in the summer? 

In the old times, when it was young, how differ- 
ent all this had been I Then it had been full of life 
and joyous motion ; sunshine had flooded its open 

wiudowsi mi bright face& looked tbQiefrom; and 
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from its great open doorways youth and beauty had 
passed in and ont with feet that moved nncon- 
scionsly to happy heart-beats, and happy laughter 
had filled the greiAt rooms with a musio like none 
other in the world. Gayety and gladness, often so 
wide asunder, here had walked l^and in hand 
through the broad halls and up and down the grand 
staircases. 

But in the storms of time waves had risen might- 
ier than those ocean waves that beat against the 
oli£fs. They had swept in at the doors and win- 
dows of the old house and swept out with them all 
that was precious; life and joy had departed; only 
the old walls had stood mouldering in their dreari- 
ness, and the furniture had gathered its dust from 
year to year undisturbed. 

The people of Seabury in their little town a mile 
away seldom had need to pass the old house on the 
olififs, and then their pathway lay behind it, for the 
lawn stretched out to the great bowlders that seemed 
at first to go down by sheer descent into the sea ; 
only steady eye and practiced foot made it safe to 
descend to the strip of shore below which showed 
at ebb tide, the waves at high tide breaking directly 
against the cli£fs. These cliffs bounded the lawn 
on the side next the town, towering sharply and 
dividing it, so that the sea rushed in between the 
two ; and this division, after the haughty inmates 
of the house had departed, was one cause of the 
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oontintied separation &at in those days of splendor 
pride had emphasized. 

Almost two years before news had flown about 
that the house was to be put into repair ; that Mrs. 
Norris and her son, the owners, descendants of the 
former proprietors and inmates, were coming there 
to live. And the news was hailed with delight. 

But, after all, this did not make the difference to 
the people of Seabury which they had at first ex- 
pected. Not a workman from the town had so 
much as put in a nail in all the extensive work that 
had gone on. A gentleman who it had been at first 
supposed was Mr. Norris, and who had turned out 
to be the architect, had appeared from no one knew 
where, and brought his men with him. These had 
been ^kept apart and they had not gossiped. So 
strict had been the exclusiveness thus preceding the 
arrival of the [owners that even the curiosity that 
would have wandered at will through the house and 
noted improvements was checked. A few rooms 
were shown ; the others were not ready. Once Mr. 
Norris had come down to superintend, but it had 
not been even known until after he had gone again. 

Therefore, the people of Seabury had decided that 
when the Norrises came to their ancestral home the 
old life would be renewed, with to the full its old 
exclusiveness; that in its gayety the town would 
have no part. But, in spite of all, it would be 
pleasant to see brightness and cheerfulness wherQ 
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there had so long been the gloom of desolation. 
And so the town looked on, and held itself quite 
prepared. 

There had never been a greater mistake. The 
gloom of death is nothing to the gloom of life. An 
empty house closed and darkened is a hulk, a ruin, 
it may be. But an inhabited house closed and 
darkened and gloomy is a mystery, a horror. When 
Seabury found that Mrs. Norris was in mourning, 
that there was to be no gayety, a few of the towns- 
people paid their respects to mother and son. The 
latter returned the visits, but Mrs. Norris none of 
them, and so the attempt at acquaintance died out 
into formal civility. 

Neither did visitors from without the town come 
to enliven the solitude of the old house. A silent 
and somewhat mysterious-looking gentleman had, 
indeed, occasionally appeared at the little station 
from somewhere, been driven to the house on the 
cliffs, stayed there for hours, sometimes over night, 
and then, having been driven down to the station 
again, been whirled away in the wake of the puffing 
engine, leaving Seabury wiser only in regard to the 
place for which he had bought his ticket; and how 
did it know that his home was in this great city? 
Some persons said that this was Mrs. Norris' law- 
yer, others maintained that it was a physician since 
Dr. Camberwell, the leading physician of Seabury, 

.bad once met him tbere, aod Mr^i I7orria was koowD 
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to be an invalid. But no one knew. And this 
meeting might have been accidental. The best gos- 
sip in Seabury tried pumping Dr. Camberwell — 
tried it once, and never more. 

And so the last year the old house had let the 
summer go by unheeded and unwelcome. Would it 
do the same this year? 

But this year a change was coming. A pleasure? 

It was one afternoon late in May that a tall, 
slight woman came out upon the piazza and joined 
her son, putting her hand upon his arm to be helped 
into the carriage standing before the door. Her 
dark hair was thickly streaked with gray, her dark 
eyes were shadowed by heavy lashes and somewhat 
sunken, her dark complexion made still darker by 
the pallor of ill health, or by some other cause. 

''AH this comes of a promise made so long ago 
that it was almost forgotten," she said to him as 
she seated herself. And she [sighed. ''Beware of 
promises, Alfred, ' ' she added. Her son looked at 
her an instant meaningly before he sprang in after 
her ; but he made no answer. He struck the reins 
lightly on the necks of the horses and they were off. 

Then to the joyous influence of the season was 
added the exhilaration of swift motion. Nature is 
resistless. She may not conquer our will, but she 
sways our moods whether we will or not. The 
mother^s glances at her son were less anxious ; and 
Alfred'9 f(^ if it did »ot i^efleqt the sunshine, 
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which would be saying too much for it, at least 
showed appreciation. 

''.It seems a great satisfaction to yon/' he said 
in answer to a remark of his mother's, ''that she is 
Faith Windsor's child. Kow, what does that 
mean? Only that, after all, she is a relative?" 

"Indeed, nol Something very different, Alfred. 
For you know, cousins, especially after the first de- 
giee, don't count. If yon like them, they're rela- 
tives; if you don't — they are simply too far away 
to be considered so. No; it's not that. But Faith 
was always a good, quiet little thing, unobtrusive, 
dreamy — and fidelity itself. I could imagine her 
dying for me — but I never could imagine her enter- 
taining me. ' ' 

"Dull?" said Alfred. 

"Tes; dull, and slow, to me, always. Perhaps 
not to others. ' ' 

"Then, if you didn't care for her, why in the 
world did you promise to ask her daughter to spend 
her twenty -first year with you?" 

"Did I say I didn't care for her? How could I 
help caring for a girl who for six long years, begin- 
ning at seventeen, bore the burdens of a complaining 
household without a murmur? It broke her down ; 
her life was the shorter for it. But she was alwavs 
trying to be a prop to the weak, was always merci- 
ful to everybody's ^faults but her own; and more 
(ban p»oe very kind to me, Alfred. But, in spite 
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of all, to me always a trifle dull. It is to be de- 
voutly hoped that her daughter resembles her in 
this. And from the photograph she sent, so like 
Faith, it seems to me possible. * ' 

Her listener flicked the horses in silence. At 
last he said: ''It's especially the dullness, then, 
yon are anxious to find inherited? I confess a year 
of dullness is not a charming prospect to me. ' ' 

*' Alfred!" cried his mother with the sharpness 
of pain in her tones. ''Why, what could we do 
here with a brilliant young lady who would want 
society and expect me to make it pleasant for her? 
Nobody knows better than you how impossible this 
would be. Much better to have her content to en- 
tertain herself or prose with me and have no great 
imaginings of her prospects or her dues/' 

If she's looking for gayety," he said sadly, 
she will go home again in a month." Even his 
mother's quick ear did not detect the sigh that fol- 
lowed the words. 

"Tes," she assented, "go home — too late." 

The other looked round at her suddenly, turned 
to his horses again and drove on in a long silence. 
For although the station to which they were going 
was scarcely more than a mile from their home, 
they were to drive first to a neighboring town upon 
an errand and to meet the train and pick up their 
unwelcome guest on their return. "Well," he said 
at last, "you did your best to escape; you forgot 
the whole thing." 
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''Yes," she answered^ ignoriDghis tone; ''I had 
forgotten the whole silly promise, and intended [to 
go on forgetting it; and I'm anything but grateful 
to Faith's sister for reminding me of jit. Eate 
always was a meddler. And it may be so serious 
to us, Alfred ; it may interfere with — ' ' She broke 
off her sentence abruptly. And her son, either be- 
cause he understood her without words or because 
the subject was distasteful to him, fell into silence 
also ; and they drove on, each busy with thoughts 
that neither cared to utter. 

On either hand the tall grass waved ; the dande- 
lions starred it with gold; the sunshine made it a 
floor of radiance ; the shadows of the trees flecked 
it with waving outlines in patterns too delicate and 
elusive for art to imitate. Birds darted through 
the air, or a-tilt on the boughs sang to each other 
^their songs of delight until the very leaves of the 
trees seemed to sway to the music. Even the sea 
air that day had a hint of the tropics. 

And so at last mother and son fell into talk less 
disturbing to them than this coming of a stranger 
as an inmate of the house on the cliffs. 

There had been an accident to the train ; nothing 
serious, but enough to delay it for hours and cause 
it to discharge its passengers at a bridge three miles 
beyond the station. Mrs. Norris and her son drove 
there at once. 
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But among the pasaoDgers they found none that 
corresponded with the description and the photo- 
graph that Emily Benton, Faith Windsor's daugh- 
ter, had sent, a figure somewhat under medium 
height and a dark quiet face not unlike Faith's. 
The only young woman who had anything of the 
high-bred air which Mrs. Norris unconsciously as- 
sociated with her coming guest was a girl who must 
have been of about Emily's age. But this stranger 
was unusually tall. She was slender also, and paler 
than perfect health would warrant; her features 
were faultless ; but her eyes, brilliant and expressive, 
daved her face from any touch of insipidity. Her 
companion was evidently her mother. Mrs. Norris 
watched them as they came up the platform toward 
her; she saw the hastily withdrawn glance at the 
vacant places in her carriage; for the one hack of 
Seabury that had that moment arrived had been 
instantly seized upon by those close at hand. At 
the moment she perceived Alfred coming toward her 
from a vain search for Emily Benton. 

'' Alfred," she said, ''if those ladies are not 
going too far, why can't we drive them home? 
They will have to wait a long time if we don't." 

The young man's face lighted. ''I'll bring them 
up," he said with the air of one glad to do a serv- 
ice. A gentleman came through the crowd with 
hurried step, overtook the ladies and walked beside 
them. At the end of the platform all three turned, 
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and Alfred went forward to meet them. As he 
drew near the yonng lady who had been listening 
to her companions tnrned her gaze upon him for 
that cursory glance with which one looks at a 
stranger. 

But her eyes opened and fastened themselves 
upon his face, deepened and glowed, and life and 
color made her pale face radiant ; and a sound so 
quickly repressed as to be unheard above her 
mother's voice left her lips parted and tremulous. 
It seemed as if she looked at him for permission 
for that recognition in act which emotion had 
already given. 

The eagerness in her eyes died out in pained 
wonder, for it met no answering expression; the 
look that Alfred Norrjis turned upon her had in it 
that courteous admiration which is homage to so 
fair a face, but, certainly, no recognition. 
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CHAPTEB n. 

HOW GOULD HE HELP IT? 

Tee girl dropped her eyes in a perplexity that 
drove -tiie color from her face again as Norris went 
forward and delivered his mother's message to the 
elder lady. With eager thanks the latter came on 
to the carriage ; she was very grateful. They had 
come off the steamer only the day before, and her 
daughter, somewhat of an invalid stiy, was so tired. 
The offer was snch a kindness. And the girl fol- 
lowing with her drooping head and listless air justi- 
fied her mother's statement. She glanced up in 
acknowledgment of the introduction, and with a 
grace none the less marked from its reserve, answered 
that Mrs. Norris was really very kind, that the ac- 
cident had given her a shock, and that she should be 
very thankful to get home at once without having to 
wait for a conveyance to be looked up. Then hav- 
ing taken her place without accepting Alfred's aid, 
she asked how far it was to Seabury. 

^'Seaburyl" exclaimed Alfred. 

''We are so glad to have you in the same town 
with UB, " explained Mrs. Norris,after having waited 
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in vain for some further word from her son to 
justify his abrupt exclamatiou. ''I have heard that 
The Willows was to be occupied this summer. May 
I ask if you are its new tenants?" 

*'Yes»" answered the gentleman who had been 
talking to Mrs. Amberleigh and whom she had intro- 
duced as Mr. Brandon; ''these ladies are the new 
tenants. The agent was to have been here to meet 
them with a carriage. But at the last moment he 
telegraphed that he had been called away. Evi- 
dently, he took the carriage with him. You are 
doing us such a kindness. ' ' 

Mrs. Norris disclaimed all favor, saying that the 
cottage was easily made on their way home, and re- 
gretting that there was no place for Mr. Brandon. 

''Thank you all the same," he answered. ''But 
it is necessary for me to stay to look after the lug- 
gage. ' ' He raised his hat and turned away. Only 
to turn back immediately, however, and stand with 
knitted brows and perplexing thoughts as he 
watched the carriage out of sight, thoughts in which 
luggage had no part. 

For it was by a series of skillful if harmless 
maneuvers that he had succeeded in bringing the 
two ladies for the summer to a place that had ap- 
peared to him eminently favorable to the carrying 
out of a plan of his. Had he really brought them 
instead to the one spot most fatal to this? 

Miss Amberleigh had of necessity taken the seat 
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beside Alfred Norris. But she did not even glance 
at him. 

He began to talk to her about Seabury. There 
were beautiful drives in its vicinitj and woods near 
at hand; but immediately about them only the 
rocks and the ocean. ''I hope you are fond of the 
rooks and the ocean?" he asked. 

*'Very," she returned dryly, adding, "My 
mother would not have chosen a place like this if I 
had not been. ' ' 

''Certainly not. Then you've seen The Willows?' * 

' 'Never. But I have seen the ocean. ' ' Her tone 
was too courteous to make the answer rude; but her 
manner was very distant. 

They began to speak of scenery, of mountain 
views. * Alfred described so graphically a view in 
the Sierras that his listener turned toward him while 
he was talking and allowed her eyes to fasten upon 
his face with the interest of a stranger in the story. 
Yet as he went on she answered him with more and 
more effort. Alfred, who had heard her mother's 
statement that Laura had recently been seriously ill 
and was still an invalid, talked on without obliging 
her always to answer him. As they at last were 
clear of the woods and came into the open space be- 
yond, the sunset glow was on their left, while on 
the other hand shone the ocean gleaming with un- 
usual splendor in a mellow light that scarcely 
seemed to belong to that northern latitude, Sud- 
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denly he turned to her. '^Toa have seen the snn- 
aets at Nice?" he asked her. What question conld 
have been more simple? She had been abroad for 
years. And not only this, but behind them her 
mother and his were talking of France. 

Yet with the question Laura turned to him im- 
pulsively ; again her eyes lighted as they met his, 
again the warmth suffused her lovely face, and for 
an instant the parted lips were too tremulous for 
speech. Was it only that she had not been patient 
enough — that she had forgotten? 

But the eyes that for a moment met hers fully had 
in them no answering glow. On the contrary, they 
looked back into hers with an unspeakable sadness. 

Bewilderment came into the girl's face; she 
trembled. Then she rallied, and fastened upon 
Alfred Norris a look of haughty surprise. '^I 
didn't know that any one who had the opportunity 
ever neglected it, ' ' she answered slowly. 

''By no means, "he said; ''I was sure we had had 
that pleasure in common. ' ' His tone was light, but 
the sadness which had met her emotion still lin- 
gered in his face. 

After this episode he kept up the conversation 
languidly. It was JJaura who after a few moments 
took the lead brightly and talked with an eagerness 
that, in spite of her endeavors, seemed strained, 
until at last the carriage drove through the gateway 
of The Willows. The view from the cottage was 
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very fine. It waa not at this, however, tibat Mrs. 
Amberleigh looked critically, remarking that she 
feared the house would be too small, one could never 
tell from a photograph ; but that she would by no 
means intimate such a thing to Mr. Brandon, who 
had taken so much trouble to have things right for 
them. 

Nor did she — ^until she saw him next. 

On leaving the strangers Mrs. Norris remarked 
with a laugh, ^'A typical American mother, Alfred. 
All the way here I've been treated to three subjects, 
Laura — Laura — ^Laura! But the girl is handsome 
enough to make her mother proud of her. ' ' Then 
she turned back to the matter which really occupied 
her, the wonder whether it was possible that they 
were to be freed from the obligation that weighed 
so heavily upon her. '^Gan there be such good 
news as that Emily is not coming after all?" she 
said. ''I've done my part. If she would only 
change her mind. But, no, she doesn't look like 
that; she is like Faith, constant — and slow; she 
looks it. No ; I'm afraid the poor child is ill. ' ' 

As she spoke they were driving up the avenue of 
their own home. With her words a figure sitting 
on the piazza rose up to meet them. It was the 
slight, graceful figure of a girl. The stranger's 
features were piquant, her complexion fair, her 
hair golden. But it was not at these things that 
Mrs. Norris looked; it was at the eyes, bright, 
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clear, and full of chaoging expression, at the mirth- 
ful curve of the lips, at the abundant and strong 
vitality ivhich more than any beauty of form and 
feature, made itself felt in her at once. As Mrs. 
Norris looked at her in an amazement that for the 
moment prevented speech, the stranger returned 
Norris' bow and answered his supposition that she 
was Miss Benton. 

"I'm sorry to have put you to trouble unneces- 
sarily," she said to his mother. ''But I came by 
an earlier train, for 'I found it would save me an 
hour's waiting. " Her quiet voice added to the im- 
pression of strength that her face produced. 

"To make up for it here, I'm sorry to say," re- 
turned Alfred Norris, while his mother held out her 
hand in a welcome, courteous, if a trifle bewildered. 

"Oh, as to that," returned the newcomer, "I've 
been amusing myself excellently ; I've read through 
all your books." And she laughed, remembering 
the two walls solidly lined with them, except for the 
window spaces, which she had found in the library, 
to her joy. "And then I understood your absence, ' * 
she added, a smile rippling her lips. "I saw you 
had gone back to chivalric days, and turned out of 
the castle to make me feel at home. So I've been 
doing it. ' ' 

' Mother and son exchanged glances. Under Mrs. 
Norris' polite assent the secret anxiety with which 
she had greeted her guest deepened, until, coming 
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into ihe hall, she noticed the girl's hat and gloyes 
and wrap on a chair. 

"Nora didn't show you to your room?" she 
asked in surprise. 

" 'Twas not Nora's fault," returned Emily. ''I 
waited for you." 

"Let me show you now/' returned Mrs. Norris, 
smiling. 

It was not until Emily had left them that night 
that Mrs. Norris laid her hand impressively upon 
her son's arm as they stood together in the hall. 

"AU father, Alfred," she said, "all father. Not 
one touch of her mother. Imagine Faith sending 
me a photograph of somebody else — just for a joke, 
not to be condemned in advance, she put it. But 
she is not one of the people who fancy .themselves 
condemned. And to send the cousin's picture, the 
image of her Aunt Faith. Yery clever!" 

"But that waiting for you before even going to 
her room," suggested Alfred, "wasn't that a touch 
of Faith, as you have told me of her?" 

"Perhaps so. That does make one more com- 
fortable; yes, that will help us, Alfred." 

But that night Alfred Norris lay awake long after 
even his mother, with her anxieties, was remember- 
ing them only in dreams. He thought with satis- 
faction of the ways of their new guest, and the evi- 
dence that no dullness could be found in her was far 
from affecting him as it had done his mother. On 
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the contrary, it reassured him. After all, whatever 
one's destiny may be, how is it possible to help 
welcoming a little amusement, especially when one 
is in the twenties? 

But the last face that he seemed to see before 
him that night was not Emily Benton's mirthful 
one. It was a stricken face, from which in wonder 
and pain the radiance — and what a radiance it had 
been ! — had faded. 

^'Foor child!" he said to himself more than once. 
*'What evil fate brought her here? Why must 
this have been added?" 

Sidney Brandon, stretched upon the rocks where 
he had flung himself in a vain attempt to get rid of 
his restlessness, looked at the stars, and listened to 
the breaker^, and swept his eyes around the daark 
horizon, as if somewhere he must espy and pounce 
upon the answer to his riddle. 

Who was this fellow? Where had Laura met 
him? Or was it all a mistake; had she ever met 
him at all? But, yes, he could not doubt this. 
Was the fellow playing a game? And, if so, why? 
To meet such a look of gladness as she had given 
him — and to meet it like a stock ! It was no won- 
der that Brandon, who would have given his life for 
such a chance — who had, indeed, set his life upon 
getting it — should marvel lat such response. Cer- 
tainly there was something. He could conceive of 
anything rather than the reality of the indifference 
that had been shown. 
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A dosen times he went over the whole trifling 
boBiness that had brought this about, and could get 
no nearer the truth. Here were Laura and her 
mother— everybody put Laura first, nobody more 
than Mrs. Amberleigh — ^wearied with their journey, 
directly off the steamer — so much he was assured of, 
for he had been with them — longing to get to the 
cottage that he had instructed Mrs. Amberleigh's 
man of business to hire for her for the summer ; 
here was a train delayed, and this Bsme man of 
fanaineas called off somewhere by another engagement 
instead of being on hand as he had promised, with 
everything in readiness, even to the carriage. A 
lady and her son who had driven to meet some one 
who did not arrive by this same belated train had 
come forward with a natural courtesy and had taken 
Mrs. Amberleigh and her daughter to their destina- 
tion, had received the thanks of the ladies, and had 
promised to see them when they should be rested. 
All this was very simple and perfectly natural. 
Where was the mystery about it? 

Only a look in a girl's face ; a smothered excla- 
mation ; a silent appeal, which had been met by — 
was it really non-recognition? Was it indifference? 
Was it cunning? 

At any rate, it had baffled Sidney Brandon. But 
baffled him for the time, he said to himself ; only 
for the time. 

He had not been ''sure as to the extent to which 
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this had affected Laura, nor, alas I what might have 
been said upon the homeward drive, from which he 
had been, unhappily, cut off. He could not tell 
that evening if she were ill, or only wearied. She 
had been an invalid for some time, and she cer- 
tainly did not seem worse. With this he had to be 
content. 

And so, balancing probabilities and possibilities, 
he kept repeating to himself at intervals : ^'Alfred 
Norris ! Who is the fellow ?' * 

At last, however, his voice took a deeper tone as 
he asked himself this question. His face darkened ; 
he clinched his hands. 

'*Iwill know — yes — I will know!" he repeated 
aloud. 

Then rising, he went into the house and up to 
his room. 

Laura's light was still burning. Was she, too, 
thinking of Alfred Norris, he wondered? And the 
suggestion made him no less determined to keep his 
vow. Oould he have seen her then with her head 
bowed upon her hands and, falling through her fin- 
gers the tears which, despite her will, had followed 
her bitter sobbing, how much fiercer would have 
been his wrath and his determination! 
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CHAPTER m. 

BT DAYLKOHT. 

''And bo they didn't want me here, after all? 
And that was why Cousin Anna had forgotten the 
old compact? I wish she'd been allowed to go on 
forgetting it. Nothing wonld have made me come, 
except that mamma had left me her earnest request. 
And now that I'm here I shall have to stay ; there is 
nothing to take hold of and ask ont, and so have it 
settled and go home. They're both as courteous as 
courtesy, and I suppose I mustn't see this is only 
skin deep, since they don't want to have me. But 
I should think they'd like to have a mummy come 
into that house to wake them up. Cousin Anna's 
smile is sadder than her solemnity, and as for Mr. 
Nonis, he really could not laugh if he tried, a 
solemn smile is his greatest achievement, I'm sure. 
Heigh-ho! I wonder how I'm going to stand a year 
of this? On the whole, it's rather nice they don't 
want me, since I don't want them and 'twould be 
hard to have the disadvantage all on one side." 
The girl here smiled broadly at her own thoughts. 
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as if nothing were easier to her than smiling, and 
in spite of her surroundings she did not intend to 
get out of practice. ''And to give up a trip to 
Europe for this!*' she said aloud. 

It was natural to think of Europe where she 
stood. For she was upon the high cliffs looking 
out to sea. No jutting arm, but the free expanse 
of ocean stretched out before her. Only the imper- 
fection of vision prevented her from seeing the land 
to which her thoughts were turning. 

But as she gazed she forgot the distant scenes for 
the beauty that lay before her. The waves laughed 
in the morning sun, and even the foam on the jagged 
rocks seemed to have lost the suggestion of rapacity 
in its seething and to toss itself over these as if it 
were in play. The brightness and the motion of 
the sea seemed to her like a compensation for the 
gloom that she had left behind her in this old house, 
which seemed to have everything to make it attrac- 
tive but the will of its owners. For she could not 
easily define in what the impression lay; but 
nothing could be more real than this gloom. 

This morning brightness, however, reassured her. 
At least, she would see how things looked by day- 
light before giving her verdict. 

At present she was seeing this under favorable 
auspices. 

And then there must be other people in Seabury. 
And a year was not interminable, although it looked 
long enough in prospect to a girl of twenty. 
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So, watching tbe sea and the brilliant sky, she 
f oigot all abont her f ears of being bored to death, 
when a voice at her elbow bade her good-morning. 
And iheny as if the owner of the Toioe had been 
reading her thoughts, it added : 

"And how do we look by daylight, Miss Benton?*' 

Taming, Emily saw her cousin, Mr. Norris. 

But where was the gravity that the evening before 
she had thought the most noticeable tiling abont 
him? 

The ^langh with which he greeted her surprise 
was short and careless ; but it was a vast change 
from the half-smile which was all of mirthfulness 
that she had seen in him before, and she said to 
herself that it was a vast improvement. 

"We?— you and I?** she returned. "Or is the 
ocean to be taken into consideration? And the 
rocks? Or what?** 

"Let them shift for themselves," cried her com- 
panion, bending forward with a new interest to 
catch her expression, "and tell me how toe look by 
daylight." 

Emily was obliged to turn her head at quite an 
angle to look into his face, for he was a tall man. 
But if she were in search of a sternly masculine 
beauty, she did not do this in vain. 

His dark-brown hair, not too closely cut, was 
wavy enough to redeem it from suspicion of lank- 
ness, and covered his head well without suggesting 
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the length of poetic looks. His nose had snffioient 
tendency toward the Boman to give tli6 stamp of 
resolution to the face, and this impression was 
strengthened at times by the firm closing of the 
rather full lips under the brown mustache. He 
wore no beard, and the oval of his face was broken 
by a jaw square without being heavy. There was 
so little red in the brownnesB of his complexion that 
it was hard to tell where nature's coloring ended 
and sunburn began. Intellectual power was 
stamped upon his face. His hands were well 
shaped and firm. But at times there was an inde- 
scribable unevenness in their touch which Emily 
noticed later. That morning he did not seem so 
much her senior as he had done in the mood of the 
evening before. 

Have you been all about the place?*' he asked. 
Oh, no; I've just come out/' she answered him. 

''Let me show you," he said. 

They turned away from the rocks and strolled 
about the grounds together, talking and laughing in 
a way that both seemed to enjoy, he giving racy 
and often absurd accounts of the different land- 
marks, and she commenting in a manner that 
showed him that the girl had wits to be respected 
as well as to be enjoyed, and, best of all things in 
the country, ran his thoughts, the power to appre- 
ciate a joke. As they went on, and he perceived 
the capabilities of his listener, he grew more in- 
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teresting, and his narrations grew fuller and more 
exact. 

They had been standing for some time looking at 
and talking abont the stately old house, and had 
finally gone back to the rocks again and were talk- 
ing of something else, when Emily, who had been 
glancing backward, asked : 

''How old is the house, Mr. Norris? And who 
built it?" 

"It was built," he answered her, "by a re- 
tired captain in the English navy. He had won a 
name in the service and lost an arm, and had a 
position under government — this was in colonial 
days — and had filled his station with credit. Then 
he had fallen heir to a fortune, married a second 
time, and built this house. ' ' 

"Why did he build it here, I wonder?" asked 
Emily. "Did he have business or associations 
here? Or was it just a fancy?" 

"I should like to ask you that question?" re- 
turned Norris. "If he wanted plenty of ocean, he 
could have found that and more people at the same 
time." 

The girl laughed a little. 

"Perhaps when his arm was shot off," she sug- 
gested, "a stray ball may have grazed his head and 
addled it just a little ; and this addling may have 
come down to his descendants — I'm one of them, 
am I not? — which accounts for their being so fond 
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of hearing what the wild waves are saying that they 
don't at the time care to listen to what the great 
world is saying.'* 

There was a moment's silence, and then Norris 
went on with his story of the old captain. 

But now she heard it absently. For she had been 
startled, amazed at the strange look that had come 
into his face with her foolish words ; and she was 
still wondering what had brought it — that strange, 
fierce look, gone again like a flash, but for the 
moment making his eyes glow as if with lightning, 
and stamping itself upon her sight with the force of 
a vision? What had she done? What had she 
said? Only uttered a silly jest about the lonely 
place and the fondness for loneliness, and her being 
one of the old man's descendants ; that was but non- 
sense at the worst. Was this an ancestor whom he 
hated? Even so, what did her speech matter? Or 
the ancestor either, now that he had long ago 
crumbled into the dust? 

At last she began to listen again to the story, in 
the hope of discovering in it what had touched Mr. 
Norris. But it could not be hatred, for he seemed 
to admire him, and he made her do it also; he 
talked even better than before, and in her interest 
in the noble old man of whom he spoke Emily had 
forgotten any other reason for attention to what he 
was saying when Mrs. Norris sent to call them to 
breakfast. 
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At breakfast Norris was gayetj itself. He told 
his mother with a ring of derision in his langh, 
that Miss Benton thought them all slightly cracked, 
from the old captain who built the house down to 
his present descendants who lived in it, to ever 
choose such a place, and that he felt bound, if only 
to relieve his ancestors from such a charge, to do 
his best to show off the beauties of the situation 
which they were passionately fond of. It was in 
vain that Emily protested that she already appre- 
ciated these, and had meant no slight, but had only 
caught his jesting humor. His assumptions of her 
disgust made her half angry and wholly ashamed 
of her speech. And when she thought of it after- 
ward they puzzled her more than ever ; for if Mr. 
Norris had not been annoyed at this, what was it 
that had made him look so fierce for that moment? 
And if he had been, why did he jest about it? 

But she soon came to find that one puzzle was 
little to be thought of in the strangeness of many 
things about her. Sarcasm, bitterness, brilliancy, 
gave little promise of the melancholy which she had 
feared from the experience of the evening before. 
And in this change a certain gentleness had gone. 

An hour later, as she sat on the piazza with Mrs. 
Norris, who also seemed to her to have an anxiety 
the less in the morning sunlight, Alfred came out of 
the house and joined them. 

Emily glanced up at them with a merry word. 
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He answered her oourteously. But at his tone she 
looked up at him again suddenly and keenly. 

She saw the same gravity that had impressed her 
the previous evening. What had become of the 
almost mocking mirth of the first of the morning? 
As he met her look he smiled. It was as if he had 
chased the gravity from his face, for his smile was 
sunny and cordial ; all look and tone of mockery 
had gone. 

He sat down beside her, and began to entertain 
her. And he did it well ; although in the pauses of 
his talk, as he listened to her and to his mother, 
the grave look seemed always ready to return, and 
with it that gentleness which seemed a part of the 
sadness. Yet he was no less amusing, for there 
was the same brightness of wit, which she recog- 
nized with anticipations of alleviations of the year 
that, unwilling and unwelcome, she was to spend 
with Mrs. Norris. She had, indeed, with the 
courage of her honest nature — which means far more 
than scrupulousness as to dollars and cents — put the 
question to Mrs. Norris whether she would not like 
on her part to break the compact made so long ago, 
and which might not be easily kept. She had met 
with a refusal so decided and so kind that her hesi- 
tation to fulfill her mother's request had gone, and 
with it half her sense of not being desired here. 

Following Emily's arrival came a week of such 
weather as early summer alone can give. In those 
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days she laughed at the suggestion of sad expres- 
sions, or else, exhilarated by the sunshine, she was 
able to harden her heart against the effect of them. 
She made her observations, not because she tried to 
observe, for the contrary was the truth, but because 
she had not the faculty of going through the world 
blindfolded. 

Yet, what did she see? Nothing but occasional 
looks of gloom. 

What did she hear? Only the tones of variable 
moods, she told herself; but sometimes she told 
herself this very emphatically. 

Yet there came a day, the forerunner of many 
more, in which she asked herself what she was to 
do? 

What was the matter? 

Nothing — simply nothing ! Yet she was coming 
at times to draw her breath quickly in a certain 
fear. 

And then under the open sky, out upon her favor- 
ite perch upon the rocks, she tried to say what she 
was afraid of — tried, and failed, even to herself. 
There was really nothing. If the house were 
haunted, its ghostly inmates did not disturb her; 
neither sight nor sound not to be accounted for by 
natural means had come to her. Even the rats 
careering through the old walls had sounded more 
like rats and less like mysteries than she had often 
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heard them in her aunt's old Dutch house on the 
Hudson. 

And jet why was it that the night before she had 
roused with a breathlessness, sure that somebody — 
no, some presence — was outside her door? She 
had spoken of it at the breakfast table. But neither 
her cousin nor Mrs. Norris had passed her door; 
and Nora, the waitress, had opened her blue eyes in 
denial. And there had been no burglary. Norris, 
to be sure, had explained it to her in raillery. He 
had reminded her of their quest of Indian arrows 
the day before, and assured her that the unearthing 
of these from the old rubbish of the garret had 
made the substance of her dream. She had accepted 
his explanation as reasonable in spite of her belief 
that she had been awake at the time, and had been 
sharing his amusement at herself, when she had 
surprised a glance between mother and son, on Mrs. 
Norris' part full of anxiety, on his stealthy and 
fierce, like the look that she had caught that first 
morning on the rooks. 

From the first of her coming here Emily had re- 
solved to let alone, even in her thoughts, matters 
which it was evidently the desire of her hosts to 
keep from her and to take all the pleasure she could 
in the fine situation, the magnificent sea views, the 
remarkably well-stocked library, and the fascina- 
tions of Mr. Norris, who, whatever mood he might 
be in, was never stupid. She was quite out of the 
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trouble^ she said to herself. She saw in him con- 
stantly changes from gravity to a raillery which was 
to be met only by its own spirit, or from mirth to 
the sadness in face of which mirth seemed mockery. 
And she never knew which she was to meet, or why 
the alternations, although sometimes when she saw 
Norris' flushed face she thought that he must be ill ; 
and, again, the paleness that often accompanied his 
grave manner helped to confirm this opinion. 

But it was one peculiarity of the situation that 
the point of view changed from day to day. Con- 
vincing herself that she was free, or imagining that 
she was doing it, and trying to separate even her 
thoughts from the atmosphere which, in spite of all 
her efforts, surrounded them, she yet felt herself in 
an unknown current which swept her on until the 
mystery grasped her also, and from a haunting of 
possibilities and suggestions became an experience. 
This experience was more vivid than anything she 
had known and an earnest of what was to come. 
And yet what was it? 

And that day in the free air and under the sum- 
mer sky she came back again to her old answer — 
nothing I 

She would not have thi^ sort of thing. If this 
was the first week, what was she to do with fifty -one 
more in an ascending scale of folly ? Megrims an4 
she had never agreed, and never woiild ! 
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Here, as if to strengthen her in her good resolu- 
tions Nora appeared with a message from Mrs. 
Norris, who wanted Emily to go with her to visit 
Mrs. and Miss Amberleigh. 

Alfred accompanied them. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

HOODS. 

Thet found Laura Ambeileigh upon the piazza. 
In spite of herself a little embarrassment was appar- 
ent in her greeting of Alfred. She regretted to him 
that Mr. Brandon, her guardian, was not there, and 
explained that he was in reality spending the sum- 
mer at Newport and paying them occasional visits ; 
for although his nominal guardianship was over, he 
had been a dear friend of her father's and was 
always zealous for the comfort of her mother and 
herself. When Mrs. Amberleigh appeared Laura 
devoted herself to Emily markedly ; it was Emily 
who from time to time appealed to Alfred and 
brought him into the conversation. Yet every now 
and then Laura glanced at him stealthily from under 
the fringes of her long lashes, and if she found him 
listening to her, a certain tension showed itself in 
her. But he answered only as courtesy required 
and although always with this, never at length, 
never, liko Laura, as if he would fain' say more. 
Emily noticing the girl's wavering color, recalled 
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the acconiit of her recent illness and still delicate 
health which had been the cause of her being at 
Seaburj instead of among gay companions. 

As the visitors rose to take leave Alfred was 
brought face to face with Miss Amberleigh. The 
two were slightly apart from the others. Laura 
came a step nearer him as if drawn against her will, 
She had just been speaking to Emily of the moon- 
light of the previous evening and had perceived him 
listening. Now she raised her eyes to his. 

''Do yon think/' she asked softly, ''that any 
moonlight can be like the Venetian ?" An instant's 
pause. "You remember the Grand Canal that even- 
ing, the last we were there?" 

Another pause, longer than the first. 

"No, Miss Amberleigh," returned Alfred Norris 
with exquisite gentleness of tone. 

A deadly paleness came into the girl's face and 
she caught at the mantel as she stood beside it. 
But she rallied, and ill another moment recovered 
control of herself and was meeting haughtily the 
gaze bent upon her. For he was looking steadily 
into her beautiful eyes with a sadness in his own 
that haunted at least one observer for days, but with 
nothing in their depths that could be mistaken for 
recollection. 

Laura turned away abruptly even while he had 
begun to speak to her again. 

He was very Bijeni; d^ring the homoward drive. 
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Emily could not forbear a jest at the quick destruc- 
tion that Miss Amberleigh*s beauty had wrought. 

Instead of answering her in her own tone from 
which she had expected a little amusement^ he 
looked at her with an expression as grave as the one 
with which he had met Laura's question^ and as 
unresponsive. ''She 18 very beautiful," he said 
quietly after a moment. 

Certainly 9 thought Emily, it was very trying to 
have the only man within reach in this disconsolate 
place disagreeable to two women at once — very try- 
ing, and somewhat unusual. But in this place 
everything seemed to be unusual. 

She rewarded him by a dignity that throughout 
the dinner bore the repeated assaults of Norris' 
raillery. For by this time his mood had changed 
to sarcasm. 

As the days went by Emily would have grown 
more accustomed to peculiarities, and with her 
quick capacity have adapted herself to anything 
about her, could she only have known to what. But 
she might as well have tried to fix the shapes and 
hues in a kaleidoscope as to render a reason for the 
sarcasm which could be met only by keenness, or 
the quickly returning sadness which seemed but too 
real. And no more than at first had she come to 
predict these changes of mood. She assured her- 
self that she did not even desire to try. And yet 
wore than once, whether in her own room or on the 
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piazza or in her great place of refuge, the nook in 
the rocks, would her thoughts wander from the 
nnread book in her hand to the unreadable puzzle 
beyond her. 

One day when the restlessness and uncertainties 
about her had made her restless she determined to 
throw ojff her megrims, as she dubbed them ; and 
set out for a long walk. 

The tide was well out and she went down the 
cliffs to the shore and by a short cut gained that 
end of the town, which there ran down almost to the 
water's edge. Starting from there the principal 
street ran inland curving like a crescent until over a 
mile from the shore, when it wound back thither 
again by a curve in the opposite direction, following 
the side of a small bay which made the harbor from 
which the fishing boats put out. It was here that 
Emily found herself by the time she had shaken off 
her discomfort and annoyance sufficiently to enter 
with her usual zest into whatever enjoyment was 
before her. The brilliant weather, not too hot, the 
splendor of the sea, the distant sails of the boats, 
the laughter of a party of boys skimming the bay 
in several small rowboats, the mirth of smaller 
children wading barefooted into the water and 
shrieking with fun when the incoming wave chased 
and caught them, the cottages with a poverty that 
looked picturesque in the summer sunshine and that 
was never grinding, the busy inmates seen through 
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open windows and doors or working at boat or sail 
on the sands — all things filled Emily with the beauty 
and health of a simplicity in which was no mystery. 
She sat down to rest in the. shadow of a large rock. 
Behind her were the cottages with their prosaic in- 
mates, before her the limitless ocean, at her feet the 
pebbles and the pretty shells that amused the chil- 
dren. Never had Seabnry been to her so attractive ; 
all the gloom went out of it. A little distance 
away a man was mending a boat. He seemed abont 
nineteen, scarcely more than a boy. He worked 
quickly ; yet as Emily watched him it seemed to 
her that his thoughts were far away, for he smiled 
sometimes and this could not have been at the nails 
he was hammering. At last he pulled a little book 
from his pocket and stood a few moments absorbed 
in it before going back to his task. She saw his 
lips move ; she believed he was studying. 

She could no longer resist her desire to speak to 
him ; he would be able to tell her something of Sea- 
bury ; his face was so honest and open, his eyes so 
intelligent, and there was not a hint of mystery 
about him. She rose and sauntered up to him with 
a question as to her route. He did tell her many 
things of interest about the place, his native town ; 
and the bit of boyish shyness about him set Emily 
at ease. She learned also what he was quite ready 
to tell, his ambition to rise in the world and his 
determination not to be always a fisherman of Sea- 
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bury. In this connectioii he told her of the help 
that had come and was still coming to him through 
the kindness of a gentleman who, a great scholar 
himself, was glad to aid others ; he had told the 
young man of books to read, and more than this, 
had given him the books ; he often advised him as 
to many things that would be of use, and in all he 
did he was as little proud, said the boy, as if he 
were only a fisherman himself. No, he could not 
tell who it was — for Emily's interest had suddenly 
deepened — for the ^gentleman would not want this. 
But the next moment a shadow close behind Emily's 
on the sands made him say in a hurried whisper : 
''Don't ask me any more now; here he comes him- 
self." 

Turning, she found Alfred Norris beside her. 

Then he, too, liked to get out of the gloom once 
in a while? And he had time to think of others' 
welfare? Poor fellow I As she looked up at him 
searchingly she saw that he was in one of his best 
moods ; the sunshine and air were doing him good 
also; beseemed to be enjoying nature, even him- 
self; for as after a word with the young man he 
asked permission to finish out her walk with Emily, 
his laugh at one of her bright sallies was free from 
the bitterness that so often marked it. 

"So, you found out Dick?" he said. "He's one 
of the best fellows here. Something ought to be 
done for hixn, poor fellow I" But there came no 
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hint that he himself had ever made a beginning of 
this; and Emily wpnld not betray the boy's confi- 
dence in her. 

Alfred lengthened the walk by suggesting a land- 
mark which he wanted to show her. He seemed so 
bright and happy himself that Emily forgot for the 
moment how different this was from his habit and 
enjoyed herself more thoroughly than she had done 
since coming to Seabury. As they were going home 
she asked him suddenly : '^What are you going to 
do with yourself this afternoon?" 

They had entered the footpath that out across the 
road behind the cliffs from the town. She was a 
few steps in advance, and as she spoke she turned 
and looked at him with a glance that acknowledged 
the impertinence of her question while it scorned to 
defend it. Exercise had brightened the color in 
her face; the scarlet handkerchief about her neck 
made her throat look fairer, the pale blue lining of 
her hat was a fine background for her golden hair 
which, ringed in soft curls about her face by the 
damp sea air, added to the archness of this a soft- 
ness that made it the more bewitching. Her smile 
was no lessening of her fascination, nor was the 
supple little figure in the gray woollen gown. 

As her companion stood smiling back at her, he 
felt that at last there was in their home something 
— or rather, somebody — not gloomy. This delight 
he resolved to hold for the moment at any price. 
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** Whatever you like, fair lady," he answered her. 

She laughed and nodded. '' Excellent!" she 
cried. ''Then, I want a ride on Boan; not a little 
amble, but a generous gallop, until I'm tired — or 
he is; it's no matter about you," she finished. 
And she laughed again. 

''I'm ready to dare you to tire me out on horse- 
back," he returned. 

As a few hours later they were sweeping past 
The Willows, a carriage drove through the gateway 
and turned toward them. As it passed, its occu- 
pants bowed; they were Mrs. Amberleigh and 
Laura, and a stranger to Emily. 

"You know that gentleman?" she asked. 

"Yes. That's Mr. Brandon." 

"I've seen him before." Norris looked at her in 
surprise. "He was getting out of the train when I 
came from the post o£Bce. ' ' 

"Ah, yes." 

"What do you think of him?" she asked. 

"I've scarcely thought of him at all," answered 
Alfred. "But I don't take to him. " 

"Nevertheless he's very interesting, you may be 
sure," returned Emily. "I've looked at him only 
once before, for a moment, or less. But I know 
there's not a stupid paragraph in him." 

"I hope not, for Miss Amberleigh's sake." 

Emily laughed* "Do you mean to warn me?" she 
asked. 
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^'I was not thinkiog of yon, * ' he answered. 

''You were thinking that at last she might learn 
to return slight by slight, and to take a good that 
the gods bestowed, rather than sigh for one with- 
held?" she questioned. She spoke lightly; but 
something eager betrayed itself in her tones— the 
curiosity which longed to get at the heart of the 
uncertainties about her. 

''What do you mean?" Alfred's voice sounded 
strangely. 

"I mean," she answered, "that Tve been imper- 
tinent, and meddled with what is not my business. 
But it's not my habit, and I beg your forgiveness 
for having done it this time. It's my detestable 
eyes. ' ' 

"Tour eyes?" 

"Yes, my eyes that will see everything without 
trying." As she spoke she looked at her compan- 
ion, and with those some observant eyes perceived 
that the flush of exercise and pleasure had gone and 
he looked troubled. 

"What have your eyes seen?" he said. 

A breathlessness came over Emily under the in- 
tensity of his gaze. 

"What, as I said before, was none of my busi- 
ness," she returned, "that you and Miss Amberleigh 
are old acquaintances." 

Alfred dropped his head and went on in silence. 

Emily grew impatient through her embarrass- 
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meiit. ^'Snrely, that's not a bad thing," she said 
at last in the tone of dropping the subject. 

Her voice roused him to declare the resolution he 
had taken. He raised his head and fastened his 
eyes upon hers. 

*' Until I brought her from the train to The Wil- 
lows, that evening you came, I had never seen Miss 
Amberleigh/' he said. 

''She may have heard of you,'* returned Emily, 
with a more decided manner of dropping the sub- 
ject. 

''That's not unlikely," he answered. "But " 

"Oh, comel" she cried. "What do I know 
about it. I'll beat you to the crossroad to Smith- 
ton." 

And she did. 

Yet it was only the following week, in the course of 
a visit from Mrs. Amberleigh and her daughter, that 
Emily caught a sudden glance from Norris turned 
upon Laura, a glance instantly withdrawn, flashing, 
keen rather than tender, and yet nnmiatakably 
asking, "So you remember?" 

A rich glow warmed Laura's face to a surpassing 
beauty*, and although the next moment Norris had 
turned away, the studied coldness of her greeting 
bad gone in the shy but radiant smile with which 
she bade him farewell. 

After the visitors had gone, Emily retreated to 
her nook among the rocks. She felt at the moment 
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that if it had not been for this retreat she must 
have left the place before now. And yet what did it 
matter that Mr. Norris had disappointed her, that 
there were times when he was altogether different, 
it seemed to her, from the untruthful man he had 
proved to be? As to Mrs. Norris, however at ease 
she might appear to others, Emily saw that she was 
devoured by an unuttered anxiety; an anxiety that 
revenged itself upon the silent lips by painting it- 
self in drooping curves of pain about them. The 
girl pitied her. 

'^Mr. Norris," she said to herself at last, ''tell 
me as many falsehoods as you please; I shall 
neither dispute with you — so long as these are not 
about my affairs — nor believe you in any ca^e. 
And so there's the end of it." 

On the contrary, it was only the beginning. 

A few days later Brandon paid a visit to the in- 
mates of the old house on the bluff. He could make 
himself delightful when he chose, and that morning 
he talked with a charming sociability. Emily w^s 
often a listener perforce, for the others knew 
Europe even better than their own country, and 
were traveling over the cities of the old world in ret- 
rospect. It may have been her post of listener 
that led her to feel a purpose in their visitor deeper 
than his graceful utterances, and to suspect an 
earnestness behind the indifferent tone of casual 
questions concerning times and places abroad* 
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qtieries cooceming tbeir stay in Paris and the 
time of this were few, yet it seemed to Emily that 
the answers interested him much. She could only 
follow in admiration at its cleyemess the talk that 
touched lightly upon one land after another, the 
guest leading off by reminisceuces of his own. At 
last Brandon gave an account of a far from pleasing 
adventure that he had had in St. Petersburg, ap- 
pealing to Norris if he had ever had any such ex- 
perience, not doubting his having been there. 

Norris had been in one of his most vivacious 
moods talking brillantly. At this question he sud- 
denly came to a dead halt in an embarrassment that 
bis after readiness could not cover. 

''Si Petersburg! Bussia!" he cried the next 
moment. **I hate even the name of it; it's only 
another word for barbarity. I have never even 
crossed its border, and I never shall.*' And he 
turned off to another subject. 

But a change had come. He reminded Emily of 
a person in danger of losing his balance. She saw 
the sneer upon Brandon's face as he chimed in with 
Norris' abrupt change of subject. Instinctively 
she turned to Mrs. Norris. Fear, dread, were in 
her face. But they vanished, and in the first pause 
she turned smilingly toward the stranger and talked 
almost steadily to him, until at the end of his visit 
she carried him off with her to help gather some 
flowers for Mrs. Amberleigh. 
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Norrisy left alone with Emily, tiimed to her. 

"Who is that impertinent fellow?" he asked. 

You saw him before I did," she answered. 
You ought to know at least as well as I. " 

He stared at her. *'Saw him? Oh, yes, I re- 
member. The guardian, or the cousin, or some 
such thing. What's he here for?" 

**To return your visit," she answered, her sur- 
prise deepening to a steady gaze. 

He flushed under it. 

"Oh, yes — deuce take it all — I recollect. I'm 
tired this morning, Emily; sat up too late last 
night reading, and at such times my wits always go 
wool-gathering. The fellow isn't coming back, is 
he?" he went on. "If not, I'll be grateful if you'll 
have the kindness to excuse me. I'll try a run in 
the air after he has gone; it may help my head." 

Brandon did not come back. But there came to 
Emily a suggestion more dreadful than his worst 
sneer, a suggestion which, if it hinted at the truth, 
would account for Mrs. Norris' seclusion and her 
sufferings, and would explain things not otherwise 
understood. 

It was that same evening that Alfred seated him- 
self beside her and talked to her a long time. The 
restlessness, so great in the morning, had entirely 
gone. The unhappiness which she suspected under- 
lay this and caused it, if not departed, was subdued 
to a sober background for quiet fancies, and faith 
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and aims worthy of the manhood of the nineteenth 
century. In spite of all her former resolves she 
felt that she had never understood him so well, and 
she knew that she had never liked him so much. 
She, who was of sunny temperament and free from 
moods, surely ought not to judge too harshly one 
who was evidently a victim of them. 

And she put away from her for a time the perti- 
nent question as to what these sudden changes of 
mood meant. 

All the next day Alfred was unusually kind and 
attentive to Emily ; she felt her wishes forestalled 
and her comfort considered in a way that under all 
circumstances would have had its fascinations, but 
that when offered by a man only a few years her 
senior, a man of brilliant parts and polished man- 
ners — except in these strange moods — was all the 
more acceptable. Whether it was through her de- 
sire to have it so or a real perception, she could not 
always tell, but it seemed to her that the man as he 
now appeared was the real person, and the other 
phase was simply the* result of an inheritance, it 
might be, which he could not always control. And 
yet, as she found later, whichever mood was domi- 
nant was so forceful that for the time it impressed 
her as belonging to his character. 
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CHAPTER V. 

BBANBON. 

It was still June. The languor of midsummer 
had not yet filled the air and crept into the veins of 
leaves and of creatures. Bnt it hovered on the 
horizon with prophetic softness, and floated high in 
the air in warm, brooding clouds. And the sun 
and air which touched the earth with such effect had 
not forgotten the sea ; the water glowed with new, 
translucent tints, as different from its colder moods 
as summer foliage is different from the snows of 
winter. 

Emily and Laura were getting to be much to- 
gether; the latter largely because there was nobody 
else ; Emily from a genuine interest. She believed 
of herself that she cared most of all about having a 
good time. Her fun, however, was free from mal- 
ice and she had a seemingly inexhaustible fund of 
good spirits with which to attain her object; a walk 
or a drive or a visit was enough to furnish material 
for some amusing account. In this atmosphere 
Mrs. Norris was coming to laugh occasionally. 
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Her son, however, was moody still ; if at one hour 
the smiles came, Emily was never sure that the next 
would not find him as grave as ever, or full of an 
elation that seemed to her feverish and bitter and 
without mirth. She often detested him, and she 
would have persistently disliked him, had it not 
been that every now and then there shone forth at 
her, like beautiful eyes behind a hateful mask, a 
mood not bitter, and a character, if grave, neither 
weak nor selfish. That morning as the two girls sat 
together on the rocks, the talk had in some way 
which Laura understood turned upon him, and 
Emily had declared that whatever else might be said 
of Alfred Norris, there was no stupidity about him. 

^'No, indeed!" cried Laura. Then she added 
quickly, ''One can't help judging by appearances. 
I really can't tell this, we being strangers, you 
know. ' ' 

''XTm!" answered Emily. ''Strangers for the 
present, ' ' she said the next moment. 

Laura bent forward and looked at her eagerly. 
"Do you predict that we shall ever be fairly well 
ac(iuainted?" she asked. 

Emily looked at her with a smile before which 
the other's eyes drooped. But she said only, 
"What else is there to do in Seabury but get ac- 
quainted?'* 

"But Mr. Norris is peculiar? Don't you think 
SO?" added Laura* 
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Her listener noticed the anxiety in the tones. 
''He is a little out of the common," she said. 
''That is what makes him interesting." 

"Then, my dear, he does interest you?" And 
the girl lifted her eyes to the other's face with a 
glance intended to be arch ; but in that moment the 
rings about them seemed to have deepened, and the 
look in her face was tense rather than vivacious. 

Emily studied her searchingly for a moment. 
Then she said in a careless tone: "I, who never ap- 
preciated natural history, have come to picking up 
anemones here on the shore ; and, of course, Alfred 
Norris interests me." 

A laugh interrupted them. A moment later Sid- 
ney Brandon poising his cigar lingeringly in his 
fingers, tossed it away and seated himself beside 
them. 

**We are the preferred," laughed Emily, watch- 
ing it fall into the sea. ''Mr. Brandon prefers one 
of us to his cigar, a mark of superlative distinction. 
It's I, Laura; I'm sure of it." 

"Oh, yes, it is," returned Brandon coolly; "I'm 
interested in the young woman who puts sea anem- 
ones in the same category with young men." 

"You see, I've hit it," retorted Emily. 

'*If you had only waited a moment," suggested 
Laura to Brandon, "you might have heard yourself 
there, too." 

"Should I, Miss Benton?" 
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Emily returned his gaze in a laughing silence. 

But Brandon had been in earnest in seeking her. 
To him Emily was the door of entrance into the 
life and habits of these inmates of the house on the 
cliffs, persons of whom he had never heard before 
coming here^but who had now become to him of the 
greatest importance. No trifle that she should 
happen to mention might be too small to prove a 
help to him. 

''When did you come?'* began Laura. 

''About half an hour ago. Your mother sent me 
here to take care of you and Miss Benton." 

"How kind in mamma. Did you go to Mrs. 
Calendar's reception last evening? Do tell us about 
it." 

"It was a very well-dressed crowd; one costume 
was perfect until you saw the next. There were 
several multi-millionaires, some already developed, 
others going through the process of social evolution. 
But they all got on finely. Speaking of society, 
however, reminds me how little we are favored here 
so far as quantity in concerned. As to quality, 
you see by my presence that I appreciate that. But 
your cousin now, Miss Benton, who ought to be an 
acquisition, it seems to me keeps himself mightily 
secluded. An invalid?" 

"I see a good deal of him," returned Emily, 
throwing at her interlocutor a glance as keen as his 
own. Did he want her real opinion of her enter- 
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tainers? He was welcome to all that she would 
give him. ''I reaUy suspect him of authorship/' 
she added. 

"I should judge he talked well, " said Laura a 
moment later, turning from Brandon to Emily. 
^'But," she added, "don't you think that glimpses 
of people are apt to make them more interesting 
than when you see them all the time?" As soon as 
she had spoken, however, she colored with em- 
barrassment and went on hurriedly to modify her 
statement. Brandon answered by a turn so imper- 
sonal that it relieved her, as he had intended. 

Yet her words brought up so clearly his life in 
connection with Laura that he could «not ignore it 
to himself ; he saw that in regard to himself the 
opportunity she valued had never been given her; 
she had not been in the habit of seeing him by 
glimpses ; in some capacity he had been before her 
almost constantly from her very babyhood. 

His thoughts ran backward thirty years to the 
time when he, a child of four had stood at the win- 
dow of the great house in Chester and seen the car- 
riage with his father drive off for the new mother, 
leaving the boy with a sense of desertion from which 
he never wholly recovered, but which he learned to 
feel least in one presence — not his father's after 
the advent of this new mother, but that of his step- 
mother's brother, Harry Amberleigh. Sidney's 
stepmother was as kind to him as she believed her 
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relation required her to be ; but be had no love. 
She soon persuaded herself that a£feotion was 
thrown away upon a boy who cared for intellectual 
pnrBuits with the ardor that most boys give to 
sports, and who also was not behind in boyish sports, 
but who never sought to ingratiate himself with 
any one and never begged for favors, or seemed to do 
more than endure the occasional caresses which the 
new Mrs. Brandon felt that duty required of her. 
One morning, however, put a stop to these. ''Come 
here, Sidney, ' ' she said to him, then a boy of ten. 
''You've not kissed me this morning; and this is a 
courtesy you owe to me who am so kind to you. ' ' 
The boy stood a moment sulky. 

"I don't see what you do," he said at last. 
"What I think about you is, you take it out in talk. " 
Then he turned upon his heel unmindful of upbraid- 
ings, and went away. It was hours before he could 
be found and brought back to his punishment of sol- 
itary confinement. But as his jailers neglected to 
clear the room of his favorite authors, this did not 
fall with merited severity. The incident, however, 
brought about a breach ; and in the end served to 
throw Sidney more under the influence of Harry 
Amberleigh. 

Now, Harry Amberleigh had literally taken out 
in talk whatever duty he had had toward the boy ; 
or this was the way in which he himself would have 
put it But it was in talk with him, not to him, 
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and in enjoyment of his capacities. The two had 
been deeply devoted to each other with a repression 
of sentiment about their friendship that suited both 
sides. There was no doubt but that a genuine 
affection for him at the time when the boy felt him- 
sef adrift from home life was the greatest blessing 
to him. Brandon recognized it; and if, later, no 
other feeling had drawn him toward Laura, grati- 
tude would have made him glad to serve both her 
and her mother. Amberleigh was said by every- 
body to be the only one who could manage the boy ; 
and the more he declared that he never managed 
him at all, the more consummate his skill was 
thought to be. And perhaps this was just to him 
since others so little understood how he had devel- 
oped Brandon's power of judgment and self-control, 
and also his good principle. 

This friendship had lasted in force until Amber- 
leigh's death. 

It was while Brandon was at Eton and at Oxford 
that Amberleigh's years in America were spent. 
He was wild to go upon a ranch and invested largely 
in one ; tried the life six months, sold out and went 
back to New York for the winter, and as it fell out, 
for a longer time. For here he fell in love and 
married. After this he stayed two years longer in 
New York and Laura was bom there. Upon the 
death of his father he returned to England. Seven 
years later Mrs. Amberleigh, then a widow, went 
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home to her father's house. Afterward she re- 
turned to Europe ; and it was only that summer that 
she had come back to America again. 

Laura had been in school in London ; and then in 
Paris. During the greater part of her stay in the 
latter city she had been in the charge of a sister of 
Mrs. Amberleigh*s ; for Mrs. Amberleigh herself 
had returned to England to her husband's mother, 
who was slowly dying. So, Laura was left to her 
aunt, who for several years had made her winter 
home in Paris, traveling in the summer. 

She was delighted with her beautiful niece, and 
only regretted that Laura's schooldays were not 
over [that she might introduce her into society. 
She took her out with her as much as possible, 
however, to the detriment of the girl's schoolwork. 
Li short, she endeavored to make her life a series 
of indulgences, and grumbled with her at what in- 
terfered with these. She treated her as she would 
have treated the girl in America, and her ideas of 
the discretion of young girls were a little advanced, 
even for America. She insisted upon her having 
certain enviable liberties of action at the school, so 
that madame grumbled that it interfered with the 
needful discipline, and was half inclined to send 
her away. Yet the recollection of how well she 
paid for her privileges prevented this. 

It was of this period of Laura's life that Brandon 
had been ignorant. 
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He had, indeed, met her in Paris when he had 
run over for a week. At that time, not having seen 
her before for a year, he had been so carried away 
by her beauty as to commit what he now considered 
the indiscretion of his life, for he had surprised 
her by a declaration of love to which he had not led 
up. In truth, he had been surprised into it him- 
self. He had long thought of marrying Laura, but 
she had seemed to him child enough to have him 
consider the matter coolly, and to remember that 
she had been in the habit of seeing him from baby- 
hood and had always associated him with her 
.father. Moreover, during her years in America, 
when she had been literally a child, Brandon had 
spent two winters in New York, and had been so 
much with Mrs. Amberleigh that, although several 
years her junior, he had heard rumors of his in- 
tended marriage with her. 

Mr. Amberleigh had appointed him Laura's 
guardian, and had advised his wife to consult him 
as to her financial affairs* This reliance had 
proved to be well placed; Miss Amberleigh *s prop- 
erty had been admirably managed, she had been 
generously supplied with money, yet on her coming 
of age a few weeks before this return to America 
her property had been found to have nearly doubled. 
Brandon was not in business, had not studied a 
profession; but beseemed to have the Midas touch. 
What his own fortune was nobody knew, even 
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whether it was small or great ; he had stepbrothers 
and sisters who had shared his father's money ; but 
from his mother he had inherited something. So 
far as could be judged, he spent whatever he pleased 
without anxiety as to the amount; but this could 
only be guessed at, for his confidences were never 
financial. 

Laura Amberleigh did him injustice, however, in 
suspecting that desire for her fortune played any 
part in hi^ conduct toward herself. His offer was 
made with an impetuosity so unlike his usual man- 
ner, and so like the self behind his guards that she 
could not believe in it. He seemed to her so in- 
different, so calculating, and so entirely in a gener- 
ation back of her own, that the feeling he had ex- 
pressed had not even captured her imagination. 
She had received his avowal so nearly with scorn 
that it was no wonder he had sneered when Mrs. 
Amberleigh had asked him to try enthusiasm, for 
on that day he had been most truly full of the en- 
thusiasm of admiration and love. He could not 
have chosen a more unfortunate moment for himself 
to have shown this; but it was only since he had 
come to Seabury that he was beginning to under- 
stand the reason. 

The fact most frequently in his mind during the 
past two years had been the difference between the 
Laura in Paris and the Laura of the year before in 
London. Had three hundred and sixty-five sta- 
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dions and uneventful days been all that had been 
needed to accomplish this marvelous transformation? 
For answer, he recalled that perfect face seen by 
him only since the day that, flushed, with haste as 
he had thought, and radiant as a divinity, she had 
come up the stairs of the hotel and, not finding her 
aunt, had found him waiting for her, and had 
listened to his sudden passionate words in a wonder 
not unmixed with scorn. Yes, it was only once since 
that day that he had caught that wonderful expres- 
sion; and this was at her meeting with Alfred 
Norris on the day of her coming to Seabury. 

He should never forget that moment any more 
than he should forget her beauty. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE MAN WITH THE BED NEOKTIB. 

A FEW days later Norris had walked over to The 
Willows with his oonsin. He had left her with 
Brandon, where they had all been seated on the 
rocks watching the incoming tide, and had gone 
back a few rods to the group of pines beside the 
house, having volunteered to help Laura put up her 
hammock. Having done this for her, she had 
seated herself in it at his proposal to stay where it 
was cooler and let the others come to them, and he 
had throwji himself on the ground at her feet. 
They talked together in low tones. 

The words were trifling enough ; but the eyes 
gazing up into hers carried Laura Amberleigh back 
into the old world which was to her the enchanted 
one. She leaned forward unconsciously, and there 
came into her face the light that made it radiantly 
beautiful. 

Norris gazed on her, his own expression deepen- 
ing, until her glowing eyes fell under it. 

In the silence which fell between them he drew a 
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sharp breath. The blades of grass that he had idly 
pulled from a tuft beside him, and held twisted in 
his hands, parted suddenly. He drew himself into 
a sitting posture. 

Then he sank into his old position again, his 
brows unbent as suddenly as they had knitted, and 
his look, for an instant fixed upon what was visible 
only to himself, returned with renewed ardor to the 
face before him. 

Emily at that moment glanced at him. 

Was this her mocking companion of the hour be- 
fore, whose fascination she had felt lessened by his 
recklessness — it had even seemed to her heartless- 
ness? 

And Laura? That shy, hesitating glance straight 
from the depths of her soul might make any man 
lose his head, to say nothing of his heart. 

Mr. Brandon, having finished his sentence, seemed 
about to follow the direction of Emily's glance by 
his own. But before he could turn, as he must 
have done for this, she was holding his gaze as she 
asked: ''Have you a fieldglass?" And then she 
turned again toward the water. 

''There is one in the house," he answered. 
"Shall I get it for you?'* 

"If you please." 

But he did not move. "What is there to spy?" 
he asked again. 

Emily swept her parasol toward the horizon. 
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''Three sail and an interrogation. I want to know 
if it*s a fourth." 

''What yehement search after tmth!*' he said, 
turning slowly toward the house. 

"Alfred," she called, "come and tell me if this 
is a sail or a cloud. ' ' 

Norris rose still more reluctantly than Brandon 
had done. 

"Where?" he asked. 

Laura followed. Brandon found them narrowing 
their eyes at the dazzling expanse of ocean and dis- 
cussing the vexed question. 

"It's only a cloud," asserted Laura. 

"It's a sail," persisted Emily. 

And she was right. 

As she lowered the glass, Norris, with a "Par- 
don me, ' ' took it from her hand and raised it, 
sweeping the horizon, and then taking the shore 
and the fields in the foreground, talking a little 
more eagerly than usual, as if pleased. 

All at once he dropped the glass and took a step 
backward, looking faint, and with a horror upon 
his face. 

"Gracious heavens 1" cried Laura. "What's the 
matter? Is any one being murdered? What is 
it?" and she held out her hand for the glass. 

Norris looked at her with a stare that slowly 
turned to recognition ; his laugh came with diffi- 
culty, yet it preceded his words. 
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'^Tou want to be in at the death?" he asked. 
* 'Sorry to disappoint you, but I don't see anything 
of the kind on hand now. Perhaps I'm not so 
grateful to you as I ought to be for obliging me to 
confess that it may be a serious affection of the 
heart that gives me this spasm once in awhile. 
Sometimes it seems to go to my head. Then I 
am not conscious of pain, but for the moment 
I forget everything." 

He looked at Emily, who was watching him. 
Then he put up the fieldglass again. He was look- 
ing at the surf off Bald Head, he said. He didn't 
know that it ever was so high, except after a north- 
easter. 

''May I show' it to you?" he added the next 
moment, holding the glass for Laura. "Do you 
see it?" he asked, bending over it the more closely 
that Brandon, holding himself very erect, had drawn 
a step nearer. 

' ' Zes, indeed, ' ' she answered. Then she added 
softly : "Are you better?" 

"Yes," he said in the same tone. "Never mind 
me. Do you notice how very high the surf is?" 
he went on. 

Laura noticed it. 

Then it had to be shown to Emily. It seemed to 
Brandon an age before he could get the glass in his 
own hands again. 

But he found nothing to reward his eagerness. 
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The field had no shadows but those of the trees, and 
the sea and the rooks were as bare of people as of 
vegetation. 

The conversation drifted to other subjects. It 
was several minutes later that, standing apart with 
Emily, he turned to her abruptly with the question 
that he had been revolving in his mind. 

''Did it strike you that the surf ofiF Bald Head 
was especially high this morning, Miss Benton?" 

Emily checked her first answer. ''It seems to 
me,Mr. Brandon," she said laughingly, "that there 
must be something the matter with your eyes this 
morning. You couldn't tell that my ship was 
really a ship; and now you don't notice any- 
thing unusual in the surf. You're not to be 
blamed, to be sure, for not seeing the man in the 
red necktie off on [^the rocks, for he loomed into 
view just as you disappeared in the doorway." 

"A man in a red necktie!" echoed Brandon, with 
an eagerness that made Laura look at him in won- 
der, and Norris came forward with : "What's that 
you're saying about a red man, Emily? Kept him 
all to yourself, did ^you?" And his restless eyes, 
contradicting his smile, looked from Emily to the 
landscape. 

"He went down the bluffs somewhere," she an- 
swered. "He had disappeared before I had the 
glass. It shows what a lively place Seabury is that 
we should be able to get up an interest in a man on 
the rooks just because we don't know who he is/' 
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''Ah! Then he must have been in full view when 
Norris had the glass. Some of us may know who 
he is," retorted Brandon, fixing his eyes upon 
Norris. 

"Did you see him, then?" returned the other, 
coolly meeting his gaze, and questioning in turn. 
"No? Then, Emily, you'll have to describe him." 

"I can't," she answered, "except that he was 
dark, and had something red around his neck. He 
may have been a fisherman from the bay." 

And here the matter dropped. 

On the way home Norris began to talk about Miss 
Amberleigh and to ask what Emily thought of her? 
Don't you know I like her?" she answered. 
Don't you notice that I go to see her often?" 

He turned upon her with a laugh. "Ah! there's 
nobody else as you're vividly conscious of. The 
better one knows a person the more readily can one 
describe her failings, you see. That's the feminine 
custom. Why should you be an exception?" 

"Oh, I'm not. And, since you're anxious to hear 
it, I think Laura is a great deal too handsome, and 
too good, to give you so much courteous attention 
as she does, when you — are so anxious to assume 
that you don't care for it." 

Norris stopped abruptly ; and in doing it he laid 
his hand upon Emily's arm and stopped her also. 
Then he bent down until he could look under her 
hat brim full into her face. 
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*'Jealous,>h?'' 

There was so much sparkle in his look, either of 
mockery or of mirth, that she chose to take it for 
the latter, and, returning his gaze, answered: ^'Can 
you doubtjt?" 

But under her mirthful scorn there was a flash of 
honest indignation to which her companion re- 
sponded by an increase of mockery. 

' 'It's well to be a gentleman even when one jests, ' ' 
she cried at last in open wrath. 

*'0r a lady — yes, so it is," he assented. 

And he laughed out in delight at teasing against 
which silence was her only shield. For with all her 
quick wits she had no weapon sharp enough to 
meet him when he was in this mood. He was very 
disagreeable ; he was even hateful ; but never in her 
life had she heard any one so brilliant as he grew in 
the amusement he took in her annoyance which her 
best skill could not hide from him. She was glad 
when they reached the house. 

But sitting alone upon the piazza, her thoughts 
.which had been turned sharply from [the circum- 
stances of the morning, went back to them again, 
and she sat with her book unread in her lap. It 
was not Mr. Norris' variable moods she cared for, 
she told herself, let him be ever so hateful. There 
was a much deeper cause of grief than this ; it was 
that, let her go anywhere, ever so openly, do any- 
thing, ever so simple, yet it came about that before 
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she was through with it, the tnjstery had hold of 
her again. Mr. Brandon had been quite right, al- 
though she had not confessed it to him ; there had 
been nothing unusual about the surf off Bald Head 
that morning; but there had been something very 
unusual about her cousin. Even Laura had asked 
her aside if he were often like that, and had added : 
' ' What a dreadful disease ! ' ' Disease indeed ! 

And then she remembered that she had seen the 
doctor here more than once. She would ask Mrs. 
Norris about it. No ; this would be cruel when the 
poor lady suffered so much already ; and, moreover, 
Emily had heard her more than once refer in a 
troubled way to her son's health. She must not 
speak to her. No ; she must do the hardest thing 
in the world for her — nothing. She must be what 
was so unlike herself — ^silent ; she must endure the 
hardness, the mystery. 

The hand idly pulling at the petals of a flower 
fell lower; the sunny head drooped; a mist blind- 
ing and bitter gathered thickly in her eyes; the sob 
in her throat uttered itself — when the sense of pres- 
ence made her look up. 

Alfred stood watching her. 

The defiance that she had suddenly summoned 
died away before his gaze ; and as the blue eyes 
dropped again, two hot tears fell from them. For 
there was an irresistible kindness and sympathy in 

bi9 looki 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

OOUNTEB CUBBENTS. 

He came up to her. ** Forgive me, Emily,'* he 
said, seating hmself beside her. ''Suoh words were 
harsh, brutal. I never feel in any such way toward 
you. Will you not forgive such seeming?" 

She looked at him in amazement. Was this any 
less perplexing than the other mood, although it 
was more agreeable? Her amazement turned to a 
touch of .hardness. ''Only keep to one thing, if 
you can,*' she answered him. ''Then I shall know 
what to think of you, where to find you.** 

Where was the raillery, or the mockery, in the 
sad eyes that looked back into hers? "Impossible,** 
he answered her. 

"You see,'* she went on in explanation, "I don*t 
like to be perpetually rearranging things, or people 
— especially side things. * * 

"Or side people. I*m not likely to believe that 
you take me seriously, whatever you may get in 
jest.** 

"That*s right/* she answered more cordially. 
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'^And now, lei ns have done with it. When we are 
BO much together let us have a good time if we can, 
and not qnarrel more than is necessary to keep us 
from growing dull. Next year it all won't matter. ' ' 

Why did his silence seem to her a stronger refuta- 
tion of this assertion than outspoken denial could 
have been? In another moment he added: ''The 
thought of next year is both a delight and a fear to 
me.'* 

"Why?" 

''It is so full of possibilities." 

''Of dangers?" she asked. 

''Yes. And of hope — and hopelessness; perhaps 
this same monotony — perhaps worse." His voice 
dropped into silence, as if the thought behind it 
were too heavy to carry into speech. 

"Monotony 1" echoed Emily under her breath. 
Then she added aloud: "If the time should ever 
come that I can help you in any way, you must let 
me do it ; you must remember that we are cousins. ' ' 

He flashed at her a sudden glance of surprise and 
pleasure. Then he turned away his eyes and an- 
swered: "Thank you; I shall remember." 

"You know," she persisted, "that what seems 
serious disease often turns out not to be so at all ; 
but only sympathetic. I'm sure it must be so with 
you. I hope that your trouble of the heart is not 
serious. ' ' 

But he gave her a glance which made her le^r 
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that it was so, since what he had said about the 
momentary forgetfulness must be true ; for it seemed 
as if with the passing of the spasm of the morning 
he had forgotten it. Then he said: ''I hope you 
are right ; it may be nothing serious. ' ' 

Why was it that coming home Emily had been 
disposed to treat his pain as scoffingly as he had 
been treating all things, and to feel that Mr. Bran- 
don had been right in his insinuation that the 
height of the surf was only an excuse for scanning 
something that had nothing to do with surf, per- 
haps for scanning — as Mr. Brandon had evidently 
thought — this stranger who had so suddenly ap- 
peared and disappeared? And why had her feel- 
ings changed again? Why did she believe in the 
pain now ? And why did she believe that if the 
surf had been no higher than usual, yet her cousin 
had thought it so ? The matter might so easily 
have been a fancy— -on either side. Was he really 
a scoffer ? Was her new feeling only the result of 
his different manner toward herself and his full 
apology for something that had come from an un- 
controllable mood? 

Or was it really as it seemed to her at the 
moment, that she was reading truth in the face be- 
side her? It was only her vanity, she saw, that 
had suggested a deeper interest in his eyes than the 
impersonal relation she aimed at establishing be- 
tween them. How could she have imagiQed it for 
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Lanra was in her own room at last. It had been 
hard to escape after her guests had left her; her 
mother had asked her this thing and that. But at 
last she was alone. 

Brandon was smoking his cigar under the trees ; 
she caught a glimpse of him in the same hammock 
which she had been swinging in; the very cords of 
it seemed precious to her now that her hands had 
clasped them in the joy of the new life that was 
thrilling her as the sumtmer thrills the earth. 

She walked back and forth for a time, her step 
elastic, her arms upraised and clasped behind her 
head, her eyes shining, her lips parted, her breath 
quickened. When she stopped, it was before her 
mirror; and the brilliant eyes grew more trium- 
phant as they gazed at the beautiful vision there. 
What perfect outlines! What exquisite coloring! 
To-day every charm had attained a new value. 
And as at last she sank into the depths of an easy- 
chair, it was still to dream of the new life which 
that morning had opened to her with a glance, not 
words, and with tones. And was it to be as fleeting 
as these? 

Laura believed it as eternal as love. 

Brandon that evening, alone with his cigar on the 
rocks, after long cogitation gave utterance to his 
thoughts. 

** Something shaky for him about St. Peters- 
burg," he said. ''And now here's evidently the 
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wrong fellow — for him — turned np just here, where 
one might be supposed to be buried, if there were 
such a thing as a hiding-place above ground. Miss 
Benton's glimpse of him makes out this fellow 
Italian or Spanish. Plainly, too, the whole affair, 
whatever it is, is abroad. ' ' 

There came a long pause, in which he was study- 
ing the situation carefully in view of that look on 
Norris' face which not all Emily's skill had been 
able to keep him from seeing, and which nerved 
him to any effort in order to discover something 
which would put between these two an eternal bar. 

Suddenly his face lighted. 

**1 know the man who can help me if anybody 
can," he cried. ''He's been everywhere; he knows 
everybody. I'll try him." 

He arose, and humming a gay air, went into the 
parlor, where Laura was playing as she had not 
done since her illness. 

''Gome and sing with me," she said to him as he 
entered. 

The man had a sudden contraction of the heart. 
It was not he who had brought this new life and 
eager happiness which displayed itself in the girl's 
face and tones. 

"Yes, I'll try him — and at once," he said to 
himself again, as he smilingly obeyed her. 

That evening, on the piazza in the twilight, 
Norris was so amusing that Emily could not leave 
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him till the cold drove her in. Then they sat in the 
drawing room until late. There Mrs. Norris joined 
them. Yet more than once, as a sharp laugh from 
the young man rang out, Emily saw his mother 
look at him anxiously. Nothing was stranger than 
his laugh, for it altered with his mood and pitched 
itself in different keys. He had what Emily 
secretly called his 'temperate zone" laugh and his 
"polar" laugh. 

When the girl had gone to her room Mrs. Norris 
came upon some errand. This done, she lingered, 
speaking of the morning view from the window 
which overlooked the sea. As she was going ^way, 
she asked abruptly : 

"Doesn't Alfred seem to you more cheerful — 
better than he was?" 

Emily remembered the scene of the morning, in 
which he had suffered from the spasm of the heart, 
and hesitated an instant. Then she answered cor- 
dially : 

"He was very bright and funny to-night. And 
then. Cousin Anna, it's because you're never sure 
of his being twice the same that he is so interest- 
ing. 

The other looked at her keenly. 

"Good-night, my dear," she said with a sigh; 
and left her. 

"Laura is looking better," said Mrs. Amberleigh 
to her companion the following morning. "She is 
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getting a good deal resigned to seeing you about, 
Sidney." 

'^Oh, to be sure/' retorted Brandon with his 
sarcastic smile. "Why shouldn't she be? We all 
get resigned to the inevitable, you know. ' ' And he 
looked across from the hammock in which he was 
stretched to Mrs. Amberleigh seated under the 
pines with her sewing, and laughed in anything but 
a mirthful tone. "And, by the way," he added, 
"Tm off to-morrow." 

"Oh, no, not to-morrow; for you promised to go ^ 
the next day to that picnic with the — with Laura 
and the rest. ' ' 

"With the young people, you were about to say. 
Why not say it? And then 1*11 ask you if you're 
not going?" 

Mrs. Amberleigh laughed, as he had known she 
would. "Mrs. Norris is going, too, ' ' she answered ; 
"and all on Miss Benton's account, I believe. She 
herself is not given to gayety, I understand." 

"I forgot, of course," Brandon answered. "I'll 
stay by all means. No one who appreciates the 
charm of these country excursions would ever miss 



one. ' ' 



"Don't be everlastingly cynical, Sidney; it gets 
to be monotonous. Do you know it would impart 
a surprising interest to you if you should ever be- 
come enthusiastic over anything?" 

"Do you really think it would be becoming?" he 
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asked in as near a drawl as his somewhat harsh 
tones would permit. But as he spoke his eyes were 
lowered and his look severe. He was recalling the 
time when he had once been enthusiastic — for a 
moment — and Mrs. Amberleigh's daughter had not 
found it becoming. Was that because he had been 
so too long ? Or not long enough ? 

Mrs. Amberleigh watched him. This man had 
had her husband's confidence; he had been very 
kind to Laura and to herself, in fact, very devoted 
to them. She would have liked to reward him with 
her daughter's hand, always provided that Laura 
was of the same mind ; and if she had known how 
to bring the girl to it, she would have spared no 
pains to accomplish this end. As it was, she could 
only wonder how Sidney Brandon would manage to 
accomplish it. But she felt encouraged by Laura's 
evident good spirits; to her mind this was in his 
favor. He did not undeceive her. 

''I wonder," he began af ter a few^minutes' silence, 
''how you would fancy asking a friend of mine down 
here for a day or two? It's mighty cool to suggest 
such a thing after you've been so good to me already ; 
but I suppose that's the reason. Beally, though, 
he is very agreeable, and very amusing — especially 
the latter. '• 

''You know well enough I should be delighted to 
welcome any friend of yours. Give him my com- 
pliments and tell him that I should be charmed to 
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see him here. It's a pity you shonld feel this a 
liberty, Sidney, after all you've done for us?" 

''I've tried to get it back a thousand times over; 
have I not?" he asked, flashing at her a glance at 
once Mrithdrawn. 

She leaned toward him. ''Don't despair," she 
said softly, with a hasty glance toward the piazza 
on which sat Laura with her book. "She is only 
a child yet. Wait." 

"That's what I seem to be doing — the more fool, 
I — unless — " Suddenly his tone changed. "Tou 
invite Count Ernesto, then?" he asked. 

"To be sure — any friend of yours. I'll send him 
the most charming note I'm capable of writing." 

"Don't! Don't!" protested Brandon. And 
then he burst out laughing. To Mrs. Amberleigh's 
amazed look he answered "Wait. As you say to 
me — wait. Don't be expansive with Ernesto; it 
won't do." But he would not explain his meaning 
to Mrs. Amberkigh. "Wait; an4 you'll see," was 
all he would say. 
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CHAPTEB Vm. 

SEEADOWS BEFORE. 

In view of that look in her cousin's face which 
Emily had both liked and trusted, she resolved to 
set down to his moods all his otherwise inexplicable 
changes and his disagreeable ways and to think no 
further about them than to avoid him as much as 
possible while he was in them. "I will let every- 
thing go at that and think no more about it, " she 
said to herself with decision; ''moods are like 
charity and will cover a multitude of sins and will 
account for everything. ' ' 

She remained in this mind until the following 
afternoon, when, returning from a walk, she mef 
Nora, the pretty waitress, halfway down the foot- 
path toward the village. She was passing her with 
a pleasant word when the girl stopped her. 

"I'm real glad to meet you. Miss Emily," she 
said. **I wanted to say good-by before I went 
away. ' ' 

* 'Going 'away !" cried Emily in polite depreca- 
tion. "Why, Nora, I thought you liked us all? 
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It was only a week ago that you were telling me 
Iiow kind Mrs. Norris had been to you." 

''Yes, ma'am; an' so she have. An' I like all 
the family. But, Miss Emily, I don't like — any 
more." 

"What do you mean by 'anymore'?" asked 
Emily. '*Do you mean me?" 

''Oh, no, indeed. Miss Emily. I thinks you the 
nicest of all. ' ' 

"Then it's Mr. Norris that you don't like?" 

"No; it's not him at all; he's a real gentleman; 
sometimes when he's sharp, you know, like as he is; 
then at other times he always makes it up. What 
with my wages and other things, I shall never get 
such a good place again; that I know." 

"Then what in the world makes you go away? 
You make me very curious. Who is it you don't 
like, if you like all of us? What c?o you mean? 
What 'more' are there?" 

"Not any real people ; I know that as well as you 
do, Miss Emily. But — " Suddenly she grew 
embarrassed and stammered an answer that Emily 
made out with difficulty. "There's nothing; and 
Mrs. Norris made me promise not to tell you," she 
insisted. 

*'How could she ask you not to tell, if there were 
nothing, Nora? Now, let me hear what this is all 
about, ' ' she went on in a tone that demanded to be 
answered. ' ' Who is in the house ; I mean, who 
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that you don't like — or what?** Involuntarily, 
she lowered her voice with the last question, as 
much in answer to an expression in Nora's face as 
to any thought of her own. For the girl who had 
stood in obedience to a voice not easy to disobey, 
let her eyes wander over Emily's face and away 
again more than once before she said reluctantly : 

**An' was it yourself askin' me one day if I'd 
been standin' outside your door in the night? 
Sure, an' that was one of them." For all the awe 
in her tones, the speaker's face brightened with the 
relief of speech. 

''One of what?" asked Emily with a smile and 
holding her head very erect. But for all that she 
felt a chill which drove the blood from her face ; 
the memory of sensations and suggestions banished 
readily as they came one by one, but crowding upon 
her now that they found the support of outside evi- 
dence, kept her silent at first. But as Nora was 
about to turn away repeating her good-by, she 
stopped her. '*You must tell me what you mean," 
she said; ^'you must, Nora. I shall not let you 
go without it. Who are 'they* ?" 

"That's what I don't know, nor anybody else I 
can find," returned the girl. "It's none of my 
business whether Mrs. Norris does or not; all is, 
I'm going where things ain't so queer." 

For the moment Emily's wish that she were 
going too amounted almost to envy. For there was 
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no denying that things were queer. The idea of 
the supernatural was, of course, merely the girl's 
ignorance and superstition. Yet it was no wonder 
that she had been perplexed, and she could not 
realize how the boom and roar of the water could be 
heard at night and how it would mix with other 
sounds, giving its character to them instead of being 
known for what it actually was. This was the way 
in which Emily had accounted, and she was sure 
had rightly accounted, for many strange noises 
heard in the silence of the night, noises that if she 
had judged by hearing alone must have seemed to 
her far nearer than the waves against the cliffs. 
"You've not seen anything out of the way, Nora?" 
she persisted after having explained this to the girl. 
"These things that you are speaking of are only 
noises?" 

"Seen anything like ghosts, you mean?" ques- 
tioned the girl, growing pale and turning her eyes 
from the keen gaze fastened upon her. - 

"Yes, ghosts," said Emily, finding it necessary 
to be definite if she were to have' a response; "or 
anything out of the way? Tell me; have you seen 
anything?^' she repeated. 

There was a silence. At last Nora looked at her 
questioner again. "Haven't you felt queer things 
runnin' down your back sometimes, now. Miss 
Emily? I've looked at you in the mornin's some 
days when I thought you had. An' I've heard-^ 
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welly now, Miss Emily, I don't know myself just 
what it is I've heard. But you know what they 
say?" 

*'No, " returned the other, **I don't know. What 
is it?" 

But, plainly, the girl felt that she had gone too 
far ; for she tried to evade the answer, and repeated 
that Miss Emily was not to be made uneasy, Mrs. 
Norris had said so. "She was sorry for my foolish 
notions," added Nora, ''because she liked me; but 
if I was unhappy, I had better go, she said. But 
you know, Miss Emily, what they say about the 
grandfathers and grandmothers walkin' around when 
things is goin' to happen in a family ? I've heard 
'em. An' so did you that night." 

Emily saw what a disadvantage it was to have 
grandfathers ; ancestral anxieties of this kind must 
weigh heavily against ancestral pride. "That's 
sheer nonsense, Nora," she said, smiling. ''I've 
often thought that I heard or saw people when I 
had been only dreaming. You must have been 
dreaming, too, you see." 

At this challenge the girl oame a step nearer. 
"Do people dream in the broad daylight. Miss 
Emily?" There was an intensity in her look that 
as the gazer caught it deepened into a horror of 
memory. Beyond question she believed herself to 
have had some terrible experience. "Do people in 
dreams see" — she began. Then suddenly she 
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stopped. It was evident that she was struggling 
for self-control. 

*'What is it? What is it, Nora?'' cried Emily, 
swept beyond incredulity by the sight. '^Tell me 
at once what you have seen. Tell me ; tell me, ' ' 
she cried as silence met her. ''I insist." 

But a new look had come into Nora's face, and 
her lips were shut firmly. She had gained control 
of herself . The next moment she answered : ''No, 
Miss Emily ; I will not tell you. I promised Mrs. 
Norris not to frighten you by telling you. She has 
been good to me, and I shall keep my promise. ' * 
She did not add that she had also in her pocket at 
that moment the bill that Norris had thrust into her 
hand, telling her to keep all her fantastic nonsense 
from Miss Benton's ears lest she should be a young 
lady of nerves ; but though Nora did not say this 
she had the honesty to do what she had been paid 
for doing, so far as she was able to keep her own 
counsel; not all Emily's persuasions, or all her 
sternness could draw from her another word as to 
this thing she had seen, and which, evidently, was 
sending^her away. Emily did not doubt that it was 
a vagary ; but she was very curious to learn what 
the vagary had been. 

But by this time a sudden idea had come to 
Nora; she might be true to those who had paid her 
to keep her own counsel and at the same time ren- 
der some reason to her imperative questioner. She 
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swept her eyes significantly over the orohard abont 
which there was a tradition that it had once been an 
Indian battleground, and turning back to Emily 
again, said: ''Maybe if it isn't them, it*s some of 
the ones close round here; I've heard tell there 
were lots of *em.'* 

Emily laughed out in a very real relief. Now 
she was sure that it had been superstitious terror 
only which had led the girl to interpret the acci- 
dental sounds in a house, like the shrinking of 
boards or the dropping of plaster between the walls, 
and especially the boom of the distant water as 
supernatural visitations. ''Why, Nora," she said, 
"you're not afraid of those poor old Indians! 
They've been lying there so very long — if there 
ever were any at all — that I don't believe they have 
even their bones left to play the ghost in. I'm 
sorry you're going away for any such notion ; for I 
like you,Hoo, and I wish you were going to stay on 
with Mrs. Norris." And she held out her hand in 
farewell. 

A look of satisfaction came into Nora's face. 
After all, Miss Emily had let her off more easily 
than she had expected; she was laughing, and she 
"would not laugh if she believed — if she — knew — 
yes, Nora had honestly earned her money. 

Emily walked home, smiling to herself at the 
girl's folly ; yet not overpleased that Mrs. Norris 
should have supposed that she, Emily, could have 
been infected by it. 
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The same evening sitting alone in the drawing 
room in the dusk she suddenly became conscious 
of something ; it was so indefinite that she could 
not place it at once. With a resolve not to be fool- 
ish she struggled with a creeping in her blood 
which was caused by a creeping sound beginning in 
one comer of the room, traveling its entire length 
to the outer comer of the house that was met by 
the piazza. Her bright eyes peered into this cor- 
ner, without other result than to seem to make the 
twilight deepen. The sound stopped here, or else 
died away into the distance. 

Bats in the wall ? Not a doubt of it. But with 
the conversation of the afternoon fresh in her mind 
this was too much for her. She ran out upon the 
piazza on the side farthest away from the sound. 
She had been seated there only a [moment when 
Norris sauntered up from the side she had avoided. 

'Tm pretty sure to find you here, " he said. 
''You agree with me in thinking the outside of this 
old den the best part of it. ' ' 

Emily was in a tremulous mood; she wanted 
sympathy, or the kindly assurance that her fears 
were groundless. But the first tones of Norris* 
voice showed her that here she would find only ridi- 
cule. For his voice, like his laugh, was a perfect 
gauge of his moods ; by it she could tell whether 
they were genial, or full of the .bitter sarcasm that 
froze her happy fancies. Such a temperature 
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seemed to make hiin as full of prismatic brillianoies 
as an ioiole in the sun. These fancies, to be sure, 
changed hue with every movement ; but the}' always 
shone. 

'*If Ihad a house with as many rats in it as 
yours has," she answered with a laugh to hide her 
shiver, ^'I would get a whole regiment of cats." 

''Audi would pull it down," he announced. Then 
he came nearer and glanced cautiously over his 
shoulder. ''It's a notion of my mother's, this 
staying here," he said. ''Why she wants us all to 
be buried before our time I can't imagine. It was 
bad enough for two of us ; but now that you've come« 
it makes one martyr the more. ' ' 

It was Mrs. Norris' idea, then, to live in this 
seclusion? Washer son's melancholy the cause of 
it, or caused by it? He would not go away and 
leave her here in her sorrow, whatever that might 
be ; for Emily perceived constantly that, in spite of 
the shafts of ridicule and bitterness that, striking 
everywhere, did not always avoid his mother, Alfred 
Norris was a devoted son. 

The following day was that of the picnic at North 
Seabury, given in woods which at one point ran 
down to the shore and with the charm of sea and 
shade made a delightful spot. It was a^day far- 
reaching in its results. 
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OHAPTEB IX. 

IN THE WOODS. 

"What are you plotting, Mr. Brandon? "And 
Emily Benton stood watching him with earnest eyes 
in spite of her smile. 

"How to bring out the pictnresqneness of that 
apparition of yours and Mr. Norris^J ' he answered 
instantly, pointing to a man on the shore a few rods 
away, but watching ^mily as closely as he had been 
watching her cousin. "There is the man with the 
red necktie whom you saw the other morning when 
we were on the rocks/'he added. He did not add 
to Emily's own comments Mrs. Amberleigh's 
description, for she had seen the man also, and a 
few guarded inquiries of his own had made him 
confident of this identity as the man had unex- 
pectedly appeared. 

Emily's brows knit and she flushed. Brandon 
noticed also that her voice was not perfectly steady 
as she answered : "I'm glad you are occupied in a 
search after the picturesque. If you find it, it 
pays ; and if not, you may not be absolutely with- 
out reward. ' * 
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**And what would be my reward in that case?" 
he asked. 

"The commonplace. You spoke of my cousin," 
she added, looking at him determinedly. "What 
has he to do with it?" 

"To be sure — what?" he said simply. But the 
look, the tone were so marked, that, not deigning 
to answer, she turned away ; not, however, until a 
glance quite as keen as Brandon's had assured her of 
her cousin's unconsciousness. Was Mr. Brandon 
playing the spy? She divined his purpose. He 
understood her not at all if he believed that she 
could be made an instrument— even such an instru- 
ment as a cat's-paw — in separating her cousin and 
Miss Amberleigh. Beyond question there had been 
previous acquaintance between the two which for 
some reason was not to be acknowledged at present. 
But how was this her affair? She come between! 
She bring aid and comfort to the enemy ! She 
walked away trying to smother her anger in the 
thought that others were enjoying themselves. 

Brandon still stood apart from the others, forget- 
ful for the moment who might watch his eager face 
turned upon Alfred. The latter had not yet seen 
this man ; but he was so placed that in another 
moment he could not fail to do so. Then would 
he start, and grow pale, and his heart trouble him 
again? If so, no matter how suddenly he should 
control himself, Brandon would have caught the first 
glance with its revelation. 
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Aod he did; for at last Alfred's ejes turned fnll 
upon the man with the red necktie. 

There was no start, no paleness, no tremor, no 
look of aversion even, only the most absolute in- 
difference, apparently an unconsciousness of any 
cause for trouble. Then, the illness of the other 
day had not been feigned? 

Pshaw! Sidney Brandon did not believe this. 
He drew in his breath sharply, and with it an im- 
precation upon ^'such devilish hypocrisy. " It meant 
only that Norris had been prepared. Who could 
tell how many times the two might have met since that 
day of the surprise? One thing more: was the 
man looking for Norris? As the watcher kept him 
in view he stood irresolute for a little time, as if 
waiting for some one, and then went forward eagerly 
toward a boatman who came hurriedly up the shore 
to meet him ; then the two went on together talking 
until they were out of sight. If there had been 
any other purpose than to meet this comrade, it did 
not appear. He had not once glanced in Norris' 
direction. 

Emily saw that Alfred was fulfilling his promise 
to do his part to make things pleasant; he had 
given it to her in answer to an impulsive appeal of 
hers at some especially sarcastic speech, he had 
pledged to her that on this day he would not do so. 
And Mrs. Norris amazed and fascinated all the 
representatives of Seabury assembled there ; she was 
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gracious, smiling, brilliant, and so interesting that 
Emily passing her, more than once wished she 
might stay and listen to her. Both mother and son 
were showing themselves full of human interests 
and social sympathies. It was hard to believe that 
the following day would see only the old inacces- 
sibility and the old inscrutableness in full force. 
Yet it was so ; the door that had opened wide, shut 
again and left scarcely a crevice. Brandon also 
forced himself out of his mood, apparently at least, 
and devoted himself to the persons about him with 
eminent success. His gayety would have been 
genuine could he have foreseen that from an [inci- 
dent of this day a card would be put into his hands 
which he would play with great success. 

In the bustle of preparation for the homeward 
movement Laura found herself, possibly not wholly 
by accident, side by side with Alfred Norris. Both 
stood looking at the sunset which beyond the open 
fields across the road shone in purpling splendor. 

"How strange it is," she began softly, "when all 
the surroundings are so different; yet this sunset 
reminds me of the last one we saw together in 
Venice. I was with Aunt Estelle, you remember; 
mamma had not joined us then; and you came up 
just as we were getting into the gondola and went 
with us. The sky is a memory ; it brings far-away 
places near. ' ' She was not looking at him as she 
finished, but her face was glowing and the gray 
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eyes fixed upon the western horizon had in them a 
light too great to have been canght from the already 
paling sky. 

Alfred looked at her, hesitated, turned away his 
face and was silent. 

**You remember?" she repeated. 

He drew his breath hard and turned very pale. 
He stood a moment with his eyes upon the horizon, 
opened his lips, closed them again. At last he 
said with an e£fort: ''Miss Amberleigh, you are 
making a mistake. It has never been my good for- 
tune to meet you at Venice, or elsewhere, before the 
day of your coming to Seabury." His tone was 
inexpressibly sad, but there was no falter in it. 

Laura looked up at him. Her eyes haunted him 
at times until his death ; in them tenderness, re- 
proach, overcame astonishment and resentment, 
and their slow withdrawal was a death agony. 

Upon his own face there settled an expression of 
suffering and of despair. His eyes sank under 
^ hers. When he raised them again she had gone. 

''Everything went off delightfully," declared 
Eroily that evening, sinking with the readiness of 
fatigue into an easy-chair in the drawing room. 
"Cousin Anna, I had come to expect a great deal of 
you; but I had no idea you could be quite so 
charming. And, Alfred, you covered yourself with 
glory, and I didn't once hear a sneer at anybody." 

"Is that so rare an omission?" he asked, so 
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gravely that she feared her freedom had o£Fended 
him. 

'Tes/' she said stoutly. ''I wish it were Bot 

SO. 

''So do I/' he answered. Then he stood looking 
down at her until she felt as if he must be prepar- 
ing to say something of importance, probably in ex- 
planation. But when the silence continued, and at 
last she looked up from the fire, for the evening had 
grown chilly, his eyes were fixed upon it and he 
seemed to have forgotten her. 

''I never saw Laura Amberleigh look so lovely as 
she did to-day,*' she said abruptly, believing that 
this would rouse him. 

"Yes," he returned slowly; *'she is a beautiful 
girl; but " 

''But what?" returned Emily, intent. 

He waited a moment. "Nothing," he said. 

She dropped the fan that she had been using as a 
screen. She stooped for it before Alfred could 
reach it, looked at him as she raised her head, rose, 
and went out of the room. She had caught a 
glimpse of his face and Laura's in the sunset. 

Always some mystery ! This terrible house where 
nobody ever finished explaining anything I Should 
she grow like this some day ? Thank Heaven, no ! 
Not until the secret — for one there must be — held 
her also in its clutches ; and this day should never 
come. 
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That nigbt she lay awake long after the housed 
was still; as still, that is, as it ever was. For 
whether the shock of the waves against the cliffs, as 
Emily had imagined, was heard strangely through 
the silence of the night, or whether the Arkwright 
and other ancestors, as rumor ran, really had noc- 
turnal business and faithfully transacted it, there 
was seldom a night without noises more or less loud 
and jars which sometimes were very decided, while 
occasional sounds like gliding steps were heard. 
But Emily had grown used to these things ; they 
mixed so with her drowsy fancies that she was get- 
ting to disbelieve in them altogether, finding it im- 
possible to separate the waking and the sleeping. 

It was Alfred Norris who watched the whole night 
through in despair and bitterness of heart, like one 
bound and panting in vain efforts to break a chain 
too strong for him. 

And so he was. 

The third morning after the picnic Mrs. Amber- 
leigh became anxious. Laura had refused her 
favorite place in the hammock and had spent the 
morning upon the front piazza where she had 
always complained of the sun, but which commanded 
a view of the road for quite a distance. As at last 
she came into the house, her mother cried: 
''My darling, you are shivering; you look like a 
ghost. You've been ill all day and you won't 
confess it." 
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^'What's the matter, mamma? I'm as well as I 
ever shall be.'* 

"'I've been hoping that Miss Benton would be 
over; she is so bright, she always cheers you." 

''She is much better employed. Her cousin de- 
votes a great deal of time to amusing her." 

''Laura, you must lie down; you look as if you 
were going to faint, my darling." 

But to Mrs. Amberleigh's amazement Laura sud- 
denly confronted her with the strength of a sharp 
resolve in her face and iQgure. "It's too hateful 
here!" she cried. "Let's get away where there's 
something pleasant, where somebody comes once in 
awhile — somebody fit to speak to. Let's get 
away, " ^she repeated. " Le t ' s go to-morrow ; won ' t 
you?" 

There was a flush on her face now that with the 
stronger tones in which she spoke transformed her. 
Was it the very prospect of change, of excitement, 
that did this? If so, her mother determined that 
she should have the reality. But to-morrow I 
"Laura, you forget. Count Ernesto may accept 
our invitation. We must wait for his visit." 

"I don't want Count Ernesto here, mamma." 

"But Sidney has been very kind to us, Laura." 

"He wants me to marry him for it." 

"Perhaps he's not so very anxious for this as he 
used to be; I don't say this is so — but, perhaps." 

"Have you seen anything like this?" Her tone 
was sharp. 
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*'No, my dear, of course, not really this. But, 
you know, people get tired of talking in the same 
key all the time ; it's depressing; just as you said 
you were tired of the everlasting waves saying the 
same thing always. " But the speaker's fingers had 
tightened against the mantel as she stood beside it ; 
iar she saw her daughter's interest, and was far 
from interpreting this rightly. 

Laura came up to her. ''Mamma," she cried, 
''have I gone off at all? Am I going off the least 
bit? Tell me — tell me truly." And she held her 
mother's eyes with burning eagerness. 

**Why, my dear child — no, indeed! You're 
coming on — unless you mope yourself out of your 
beauty." 

"Why should I?" the other asked with a sudden 
intensity and scrutiny. What she had dune ; what 
she was suffering ; the thought of what she had 
brought upon herself so overwhelmed her that at the 
moment she was ready to throw aside a reluctance 
that she had never conquered and seek counsel 
where she trusted affection. Why should she not 
tell her mother everything? — yet what could her 
mother do, but carry out her own suggestions? And 
what would she do but in secret consult Mr. Bran- 
don? No, no; this would not answer. 

Yet how little Laura in her distress knew what 
she had really done, and how, all unwittingly, she 
liad made a confidant of the very person from whom 
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she most wished to conceal everything — Mr. Bran- 
don. In the long, wakeful hours following Alfred 
Norris' strange denial she had taken a resolution 
which she carried out the following morning. 
After careful thought, and not without tears, a letter 
was written, and with a photograph, slipped into a 
large envelope and sealed. Another package identi- 
cal in size and shape, a photographic view, was to be 
sent elsewhere at her mother's request. Writing a 
hasty note with the latter, Laura also sealed that 
envelope. As she drew it toward her to write the 
address, her mother called her. As she quitted 
the room she carefully marked with her eye the 
position of the two unaddressed envelopes. She 
would make no mistake. 

Kor did she. It was fate, as she afterward said, 
that led the curious chambermaid to examine the 
letters, and in replacing, exchange them. 

Brandon had returned again from Newport. The 
man whom he wanted there had gone away for a 
week ; and Brandon was too restless, and too anx- 
ious, to leave the field to his rival for all this 
time, especially after his mail of the second day of 
his stay there. As he glanced at the superscription 
of a large envelope his face lighted. But the heavy 
scowl that came over it as he read spoke ill for the 
nature of the contents. He drew out the photo- 
graph to which the letter referred and stood looking 
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at it long and intently, the frown deepening upon 
his face. 

''And no donbt my note is the veriest trifle/' he 
mnttered between set teeth. Then he was silent a 
long time. "After all, thi3 is what I want most," 
he said to himself. ''And it shall work out good for 
me — yes, good. And I will not say one word, no, 
not one word." Then he smiled. But his smile 
was darker than his frown. 

Yet Brandon was no villain given to deep and 
dangerous plots and delighting in schemes and 
mischief; he did not by nature aspire to the role 
of detective, and he even thought of it with reluc- 
tance. But he had determined to win Laura ; and 
he knew how to fight for her. 

But had there been no mistake, or had he re- 
turned the photograph to Laura, how different it 
had all been. 

On his return to Seabury he found Laura restless 
and looking strained. Her mother said that she 
had not been well. 
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OHAPTEB X. 

GONFTDENGES. 

Singe the day of the picnio ^Emily had seen very 
little of her cousin, in spite of Laura's belief to the 
contrary, which came from the fact that she had not 
seen him at all. Emily had found the same varia- 
tion of mood, had felt alternately the same annoy- 
ance and the same attraction. If he could only be 
cured of this disease, she said to herself more than 
once, for it must be a disease of the nerves. Every 
now and then since her coming here the doctor had 
appeared. Bat at such times Mrs. Norris always 
spoke of some personal ailment. Did he come 
solely to see her ; or was Alfred really ill and averse 
to speaking of the matter? With the exception of 
the confession as to the heart trouble, he never 
alluded to himself ; and when she had referred to 
this, he had at once turned away from it. 

That he had formerly had some acquaintance 
with Laura was beyond a "question, earnestly as he 
denied it. Was it for Laura's sake, or for his own, 
that he did this? With the exception of that 
morning in which he had lain gazing up at her as 

60686B 
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she sat in the hammock, it had seemed to Emily to 
be Laura rather than himself who desired to return 
to the old footing of admiration. And of anything 
beyond? 

When Emily reached this point in her cogitations, 
she always broke them off with the reminder that 
this was none of her business. But for all that, 
she was well aware that she wanted very much in- 
deed to know about it. She called it to her own 
consciousness mere idle curiosity ; but there were 
times when something in Alfred's manner to herself 
made her imagine that whatever fancy for Laura he 
might have had was in the past ; yes, in spite of 
the admiration' she had read so plainly. Who could 
help feeling this for Laura? 

There was no possibility of knowing exactly how 
matters were in regard to a man like her cousin, 
she told herself, feeling that his restlessness some- 
times infected her a trifle. 

But this trifle she hated and fought against, 
which she saw did not conduce to tranquillity. 

Still, things would have to be very serious, .in- 
deed, when Emily Benton could not find much in 
life to enjoy. Now she did not perceive the clouds 
coming up from all points of her horizon. 

She hated to change her mind every day ; and as 
she was placed, it seemed to her that she had to do 
it every hour. She could not explain how it was 
that she had not long ago become thoroughly dis- 
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gusted with a man of her cousin's vacillations. ^It 
must be that there was something real in him, al- 
though she saw chiefly vagaries. She was half un- 
consciously going over the matter in her thoughts 
as she sat upon her well-beloved perch among the 
rocks, when a voice said to her: ''Emily." 

But although she looked up, the speaker was in 
no haste to go on. He stood with his face to the 
sea, seemingly busy with the thoughts that were not 
yet ready to utter themselves. 

''That is my name," returned his watcher ^tlast. 
"Is it your intention to add anything to this bare 
statement of fact?" 

But Alfred did not laugh back an answer as he 
stood looking at her earnestly. "What do you do 
with things that come into your possession and are 
not yours?" he asked. 

"I give them back to the owners, of course," she 
said, sobered by his expression and his tone. 

"And you never have difficulty in doing this?" 

"Why no," she answered wonderingly. 

' ' No complications ? " As he spoke he looked at her 
with a gaze in which, although she searched as she 
had learned to do she could find neither raillery nor 
that tendency to be off with a subject just entered 
upon which had so often been a trial to her. On 
the contrary, the steadfastness which seemed to 
contradict these fitful moods had never been more 
apparent in him. 
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^'You're speaking of complications/' she an- 
swered; '^not of the simple things that I know 
about." 

"How I wish it were only of those,** he said, 
coming up and seating himself beside her. "This 
is a dangerous place for me,*' he added, "because 
your sympathy is worth — dying to win." 

He brought out the last words with a vehemence 
which seemed to utter itself in spite of him. 

Emily was silent. 

"But if I were so selfish 'as to try for this,'* he 
went on after a pause, "it would only sadden you 
by a burden that no duty requires yoa to bear. 
Yet if it were laid upon you, I know you would not 
throw it oflf. You have not wrapped yourself away 
from me so carefully as you imagine. You would 
have it thought that you care for amusement alone. 
Why, your very laugh is rich with the tenderness of 
your heart. * ' 

There was something in his tones which made 
Emily at once desire and fear to look at him. In- 
stead, she stooped for a shell at her feet, and held 
it up for his admiration. But her momentary em- 
barrassment over, she waited anxiously for the con- 
fidence that she longed for and that had seemed so 
near. "But you were telling me about something 
that did not belong to you, ' ' she began at last when 
he did not speak. The mystery at once repelled 
her honesty and fascinated her imagination. 
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''Yes,** he answered. "I should be only too 
glad if " 

Emily turned to him. ''Why don't you let in 
the daylight?" she asked abruptly. ''Have done 
with these mists — I mean, to everybody." 

Emily," he returned, meeting her look fully, 

have we always a right to say to another, 'Get out 
of my sunlight?' " 

A new expression oame into his listener's face. 
Whatever distrust of him she had felt at times, she 
was ready to believe him at the moment ; and when 
she remembered ^this, it would seem the strangest 
thing to her. 

"I don't mean to blame any one here, "she began; 
"you must not understand any such thing. £ut, 
tell me, is all this fault that brings the pain and 
gloom another's?" 

"I can't say that," he said. "There's much 
more than fault. And, then, I have had a great 
deal to do with it. And when one has done more 
than make a mistake, when one has yielded to 
actual wrong, it is more than cowardly to complain 
of punishment. But the hardest of all is that it 
seems to me impossible not to go on in the way I'm 
committed. Whichever way I should turn, I should 
do ^ wrong to somebody I'm bound to consider. 
Even glad as I should be of your clear judgment, to 
get it I must offer you the insult of a half-confi- 
dence. Will you endure this?" 
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^'Tou don't ujaderstand me as well as yon imag- 
ine," returned Emily. She looked at him and 
smiled, hiding her emotion. ''Yon will take curi- 
osity for granted, and believe in my interest too." 

'*I only fear," he answered, ^'lessening your in- 
terest; and I cannot satisfy your curiosity." 

''The length of the prologue means a short play, 
then?" she cried in a tone of disappointment and 
annoyance. 

*' Would you, Emily, return a thing sent you by 
mistake when the thing is of no value and its return 
would make the sender needlessly aware of a mis- 
take that might bring pain — to her?" Ah! Cer- 
tainly there was a woman connected with this 
mystery and trouble. How could she for a moment 
have doubted this? Laura? It must be — and yet 
— ''Some one/* continued Alfred, ''has sent me a 
note meant for another. The note itself is of no 
consequence; but evidently it*s an exchange. But 
it seems to me that the person who received the 
other note would be silent. Shall I?" 

The girl's face had hardened. 

"That's a matter which only you yourself can 
decide," she answered. "Of course, there would 
be nothing to conceal if there were no unfeeling 
treatment of a woman. All women are fools who 
believe in men's professions as more than the 
amusement of a summer's day. Viewed in that 
light, they help to pass the time. ' ' 
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As she rose and stood looking down upon him, 
ready to leave him, he met her eyes with a sad 
smile. 

*' Thank you for your sympathy," he said. 

'*You distract me," she cried hotly. *'One 
moment it is grief ; the next, lightness and scoin. 
I don^t know how to take you. If I doubt you, 
you reproach me; if I sympathize, you scoff. 
Tell me what you mean. Tell me how you really 
feel; what you really are! Truly, I don't under- 
stand you." 

Her eager words and her pleading face brought a 
flush of vehemence to Alfred. 

* 'Emily," he cried suddenly, **Emily, do I dare 
to do this? Tet I could tell you all my life, 
all but — yes," he repeated, ''all my life, if there 
were not one terrible thing in the way. But would 
it be possible now— with this?" 

He looked up at her wistfully, as if debating with 
himself and questioning her. 

She sat down beside him again. It seemed to 
him that there was much more than curiosity in her 
heart. 

"After all, I must ask you to forgive me," she 
said. "I don't know why I feel so, for sometimes 
you seem to have no regard for anything I rever- 
ence." She waited, and her color rose. "Yet I 
do ask it," she repeated; "though, as I say, it is 
beyond my power to understand why." 
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The light came into Alfred's face. ''It is be- 
cause — " he began. Then he checked himself. ''I 
have, no right to it/' he said. ''And yet, yes, 
Emily — a little right; and I thank you. Nothing 
in the world could be so much to me as this assur- 
ance, except the one thing that is impossible. ' ' 

"Why should you thank me for what I have told 
you is involuntary?" 

"You are noble in your judgments," he answered 
her. "Other girls would have lost the sense of 
everything else in their perplexity and annoyance 
at these moods. I have seen what they are to you, 
have seen your beautiful charity." 

As he spoke, it seemed to her that all the vivacity 
of the other mood was upon him, together with a 
gentleness wholly strange to it. 

"If you've seen that I don't like them," she an- 
swered, "and you care for 'my judgments, then why 
don't you cure yourself of them? You could do it 
in a degree, surely. It would be hard. But a 
strong will can do anything." 

"You are asking of me more than the utmost 
force of my will can accomplish," he answered her. 

But when she looked at him, her face beginning 
to express something of the scorn she felt for such 
weakness, it was not weakness, but sadness, which 
she read^in his eyes. "I have a strange history, 
Emily, ' ' he said, in answer to her look. 

He waited, as if in the silence of preparation j 
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and she would have liked to hush the sound of the 
sea, lest this should make her lose a word of this 
* 'strange history," which would explain everything. 
Was it curiosity merely which actuated her, or did 
she want more than anything else to find at least 
some excuse for things that upon the face of them 
had none. 

But Alfred was not trying to find words for his 
facts and his thoughts, but to check the full tide of 
speech that rose to his lips urging him to utterance. 
He felt the charm of the girl beside him ; he saw 
with a young man's quick eye her grace and beauty. 
Bui; it was not these things that swayed him now : 
it was her fearlessness, her love of freedom, the 
clear and high glance of her eye in spurning what 
she held to be dread of confession — it was these 
things that threatened to carry him beyond his own 
control and made it alfnost impossible to him to 
keep back words which he should never have the 
right to speak. Had he but known Emily years 
before, how different his life would have been! 
Yet how he longed to know what she would have 
done in his place, and how unspeakably thankful he 
was that a place like his could never be her lot. 

Was he really strong enough to restrain this plea 
for the sympathy that she was longing to give, and 
that, faithfully wooed, might — but, no ; there must 
be an end of this. For as he met her eager eyes 
turned upon him, his better nature came back to 
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him. Duty conquered desire. The vivacity and 
softness left his face ; it grew stern in repression. 

^'My mother's marriage was not a happy one/' 
he began. 

Emily sighed under her breath. He had begun 
a generation too far back. Still, he might progress 
rapidly ; it was much to have begun at all. 

'*Not that my father was a bad man," he went 
on; '4n many ways he was excellent; and he was 
devoted to my mother. But he was subject to 
moods ; no human being held the key to them, and 
it seemed as if they were utterly beyond his own 
control. What justly annoys you so much is, in a 
sense, an inheritance." 

*'I'm very sorry for what I said just now about 
them," answered the girl contritely. *'Tou are 
often so very different." 

^'Tes," he said; and after a moment's silence 
added: ^'The want of robust health has more to do 
with such moods than we imagine. My father died 
at forty -five of a disease that he had had for years." 

A great fear came to his listener. ''You don't 
mean," she questioned, ''that it was of any — men- 
tal disease?" 

"Certainly not," he answered. "Although I 
know that his nerves were disordered." 

From this beginning he told her many things of 
his father and mother and of his own boyhood and 
college days. Emily had known almost nothing of 
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Mrs. Norris, except the fact that she had been her 
mother's favorite cousin when the two were young 
together^ and that when Emily herself was a little 
child there had been an arrangement between the 
cousins that this year of Emily's life was to be 
passed with Mrs. Norris. It was during her 
mother's last illness, which was a long one, that 
the arrangement had been made. Had she lived, 
circumstances would perhaps have modified the 
compact, or Emily would have been prepared by 
previous acquaintance for what was more of an 
ordeal than she would always confess to herself. 
She was glad, therefore, to learn more in any re- 
spect of her unknown relatives, and took this ac- 
count as a background for the more definite infor- 
mation that was to follow. She said to him after a 
time: ''You have told me of England and France, 
and of Italy and Germany ; but Bussia that one 
visits so much nowadays and talks and writes 
about, how about that?" She made as if she had 
forgotten that she had ever heard the answer and 
watched for the excitement and fierceness that had 
followed this question when Brandon had asked it. 
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OHAPTEB XI. 

DISOOYEBIES. 

It did not oome. That had sprnngi then, from 
his moody from the excitement in his head of which 
he had spoken to her at the time. His voice broke 
in npon her surmisings; his face had darkened, but 
it was quiet. "Tou are quite right, Emily," he 
said; '' there is an unhappiness connected in Qome 
way with the life abroad, and Bussia is concerned 
in this, although I have never been there." He 
was looking full at her, and the gravity that his 
account of pleasant scenes had lifted for the moment 
was in his eyes again. 

'^Forgive me,'* said the girl, coloring. /^But, 
you know, one hits against things in the dark. And 
then," she added reluctantly, '*when " 

^^When one wants to hit them?" he asked, smil- 
ing. 

^'Ye — es," she admitted, with the color coming 
hotly this time, but meeting his eyes with defiance 
through her embarrassment. 

''It's true; I did try to hit it. It was wrong; 
but curiosity is rampant in me/* 
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'^DonH pnt it in quite that way. Leave me the 
illusion, if it is an illusion, that there is a little 
interest in — us mixed with it; that you have a 
friendship for me, Emily." 

"By all means," she cried — '*for you and your 
mother; and, more than this, a relationship, you 
remember. ' ' He looked at her intently. He wished 
he could feel that this was for the purpose of turn- 
ing the tables, that ever so little pique was in her 
answer. But the clear eyes looked back at him 
with the frankest smile. "But you have not asked 
my advice yet," she went on; "that is, I hope I'm 
on safe ground in believing you had something fur- 
ther to say when in some way we branched off from 
it?" 

"Tes," he answered her; and then stopped to 
pick up a pebble and toss it into the sea before he 
went on. "The strange thing about this letter is 
that it is not — " A shadow, or it may have been 
merely a sense of presence, arrested him ; he turned, 
sprang to his feet, bowed, and cried: "Miss Am- 
berleigh!" in an embarrassment which amazed 
Emily. For Laura could not have heard him ; she 
had been too far away. But if she had heard, 
would she have understood? Emily was sure of it. 
Her feelings at the moment were not so cordial as 
her greeting. But for Laura, she, who was not to 
to be allowed even 'the half-loaf of this mystery^ 
would still have had a nibble at it ; and this would 
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have counted for something. It looked, moreover, 
as if the nibble was to have been from that part for 
which she cared most. Yes, it must be Lanra whom 
he was most anxious not to have overhear — Laura 
who had sent the note 1 

Miss Amberleigh greeted Emily with effusion. 
Alfred she scarcely looked at. How little Emily 
could foresee that what had seemed to check the 
confidence she longed for would in the end give her 
fuller information from another source. 

Alfred resigned his seat to Laura, and after stand- 
ing beside the two for a short time in desultory 
talk, he left them. 

Laura watched his retreating figure as if to em- 
phasize her words, as she said to her companion : 

''Do you understand your cousin at all?" 

''No, I certainly do not,*' returned the other, 
*'but what of that? It only makes things more 
amusing. ' ' And her own annoyance expressed it- 
self in a tone of defiance. 

But the words and the tone with their lightness 
in the face of her pain swept Laura beyond bounds 
in an instant. It seemed to her that every nerve in 
herself was quivering with pain in the conscious- 
ness of a great mistake that she had made, a mis- 
take that his cruelty made sharper to her. 

"Amusing!" she cried with a vehemence that 
startled her hearer. "Oh, Heaven I if I could ficid 
it so i " Then her tone changed. ' ' Tell me' ' — and 
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she caught Emily's wrist as if she thought that the 
latter might try to avoid the searching look bent 
upon her — '*tell me truly, Emily, is this what he 
is to you?" 

''Certainly !" returned the other with a scorn 
openly expressed. 

** Swear it to me," cried Laura. **It is only 
this? There is nothing else?" 

''Indeed, there is; there is anger sometimes — 
and sometimes downright fury." 

Laura still held her and tri^d to pierce the secret 
of the unflinching eyes that met and ^even held her 
own. 

But at last the grip upon Emily's wrist relaxed. 
Instead, a' hand was laid caressingly upon her arm, 
and tears put out the fierce light in Laura's eyes, 
as she said : 

"If you feel so — then, listen!" 

During the next half-hour Miss Benton found 
herself secretly most unsympathetic. How could it 
be a comfort to confide one's love affairs to a 
stranger? In place of the pity that she had felt for 
the unknown sorrow was contempt for the weakness 
that had made Laura fail to keep her own counsel. 
And instead of condemning Alfred Norris utterly, 
as, no doubt, she should have done, she was at first 
disposed to consider the whole matter in the light 
of a flirtation. Laura's view seemed to her senti- 
mental nonsense. For Emily had her full share of 
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the perverBity inherent in human nature; she 
liked to give ber sympathy without being told when 
and how to give it. Here, at first, she would not 
believe that it was needed. But she remembered, not 
only her manners, but also that, while it lasts, nothing 
seems so much a reality to the victim as sentiment. 
If there was bitterness in the medicine she adminis- 
tered, she felt it to be the tonic of truth. She 
spoke her words of condolence duly ; and then she 
bent toward Laura. 

''I suspect it's a way he has," she said. *'It's 
best not to take it too much to heart. Indeed, too 
much heart is an inconvenience, anyway." 

The other drew a sharp breath and looked up at 
her piteously. 

And now the feeling that always rose to meet a 
real demand came into Emily's eyes; for the look 
in Laura's white face made her feel that to one the 
matter was surely serious. She realized with a 
sudden, sharp conviction that Alfred's wooing might 
be hard for one as imaginative as Laura to resist. 
Had he wooed her as he had done Emily just now, 
in half-uttered phrases that bound to nothing and 
yet implied the struggle of a love compelled to 
silence? It was to Emily a proof of her own in- 
difference that she could compare notes so coolly. 

She saw a possibility still that her cousin did not 
deserve all the blame which circumstances seemed to 
heap upon him. He might have mistaken admira- 
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tion of Miss Amberleigh for a deeper feeling, and 
this feeling, awakened later for his cousin, he 
plainly considered as one that duty forbade. 
However he felt, he did not throw oflf his sense of 
obligation to Laura. His unexplained behavior to 
her was, no doubt, the thing for which he had 
called himself guilty ; and it must be in some way 
imposed upon him by this same detestable mystery 
that permeated everything. When this scattered 
all would come right for Laura. As to herself, she 
was too wise to take him seriously. 
And so she comforted the other. 

Brandon, in Count Baffaello Ernesto's room at 
Newport, sat listening with that smile that was half 
a sneer to the count's amusing stories of the people 
he had met that season and the marked attentions 
they had paid him. If the listener's mind had 
been quite at ease he would have enjoyed still more 
that rich aroma of vanity which pervaded the other's 
atmosphere, and was a delicious fragrance in the 
nostrils of Brandon's sarcasm. And, as it was, his 
amusement not infrequently got the better of his 
anxiety. 

**Yes, these Americans, they are delightful, my 
friend," continued the count with that air of patron- 
age so^^well known to the foreigner and which sat so 
oddly on Ernesto's diminutive frame. 

The other nodded. 
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^n one side I am American, " he added; 
n is my mother's side that I resemble most." 
AB conversation drifted away to persons and 
places abroad where the two had been together; 
JEor they had seen much of each other there. Bran- 
don would not guide the reminiscences^ for there 
was no telling how the other might stumble upon 
exactly what he was so anxious to learn from him, 
and yet he did not know where to search — at least, 
not yet. 

At last, however, the talk came back to America 
again, and to the pleasures of the present season, 
upon which the little Italian descanted freely. 

"And I tell you what, Brandon," he finished, 
"the girls are prettier than ever they were." 

This time the listener laughed out. 

"Ha, ha! It's a way they have as we grow 
older, my friend," he said. 

But Ernesto turned upon him in petty irritation. 

"They don't look upon me in that light," he an- 
swered. 

"As an old fellow? Oh, as to that, they like it, 
you know. ' ' 

Ernesto pulled at his mustache in silence; he 
remembered with chagrin that it was only that 
morning that he had found two gray hairs in it, 
and he liked his companion none the better for hav- 
ing been the cause of this painful recollection. 

Brandon watched him, but was careful not to give 
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way farther to his amusement. And it was not 
long before the other had quite forgotten his trouble 
in his vivid description of the dinner to which he 
had gone the previous day, and of the distinguished 
persons there whom he had distinguished still fur- 
ther by his attentions. 

^'Oh, by the way," exclaimed his listener at last, 
'^don't be so fascinating, Ernesto, as to make me 
forget I've a note for you. I'll deliver it at once." 

He searched his pockets. 

''I recollect," he said. ''I left it in sight on my 
mantel to be sure to bring it to you. I'll get it this 
moment. 

''No, no," cried the count. ^^My man shall go 
for it." 

As the latter entered, and Ernesto gave the order, 
Brandon was looking over a magazine he had picked 
up, and handed out his key without glancing 
up. 

After a long absence the man came in again with 
the letter. 

''Give it to your master, " said Brandon. And 
he looked up at him. 

It was the man whom he had seen on the beach at 
Seabury, the man whose unexpected presence he 
still believed had moved Norris so much. The red 
necktie had gone, but the fac^ was unmistakable. 

But what was the matter with him? What had 
happened? 
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For his faoe was pale and full, of intense excite- 
ment and his hands actually trembled. 

What had happened? 

^'A new man?" said Brandon to Ernesto as the 
door closed upon the servant. 

''Yes; the brother of D'Argens^ man, poor fel- 
low! You know his story?" Brandon assented. 
''This fellow, it seems, can't get over it; he's liable 
to get snarled up about it any time ; great annoyance 
to me, you can conceive. But he's so fine a servant 
that I can't let him go; I have to put up with his 
vagaries. And then, too, he's improving some- 
what, this air seems to be good for him. He was 
too near the whole thing in Naples, you see, and 
people would talk to him, I suspect; here he's all 
right. But permit me to open my letter." 

"I insist upon it/' returned the other. 
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OHAPTEB Xn. 

THE DOOB THAT lAUBA OPENED. 

''Madame is kindness itself/* exclaimed Ernesto, 
as he looked up from Mrs. Amberleigh's note. ''I 
shall endeavor, if I go, to deserve her good opinion, 
which I value so highly, and which I now owe to 
you, my friend — and then, the thought of quiet is 
so charming ; just what I need in the midst of the 
tumult of invitations, where every one expects me to 
play my part as it becomes Count Ernesto to do — it 
would be so charming, as I was saying. Yet, I am 
a stranger; how can I intrude upon her?'* 

Although the count only said this to be combated, 
since he had never learned to consider himself any- 
thing less than an honor to whomever he might con- 
descend to visit, yet Brandon was careful to insist 
upon the pleasure the acceptance would give ; for he 
knew that the getting his friend to Seabury de- 
pended upon it, and it was worth some trouble to 
angle a count out of the swim in Newport and land 
him in Seabury, and required no little skill to ac- 
complish. But he was am excellent angler. 
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Ernesto consented, and even anticipated pleasure 
from the serene and happy state of a£fairs which he 
was to find among his friend's friends. It was 
settled that he was to go in two more weeks. 

And then it turned out that the name of the place 
was not unknown to him ; for he informed Brandon 
that Antonio, his man, had been down there looking 
up a crew for his yacht. 

**And when are you going out in the Sylph?" in- 
quired the other, who had long since been asked to 
join this party. 

''When I can coax some of the other sylphs and 
their dragons to go with me, ' ' said the count. 

"What coaxing will it require?" 

Ernesto's laugh was full of that pleased vanity 
which is too robust to take a wound readily. Still, 
he would have cut short the narration of his con- 
quests had he dreamed of the scorn under the 
cynical mirth of his listener, which seemed to the 
narrator only to make his victims the more absurd. 

But under all this Brandon was puzzling himself 
to imagine what the valet could have found in his 
room, if, indeed, his agitation could be traced there. 

Suddenly a startling suggestion came to him. 
He would certainly put it to the test. 

Later that day the count's man was sent to Bran- 
don's room again. 

While Brandon was looking for the book Ernesto 
had asked for, he was also covertly watohing 
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Antonio, whose gaze, wandering at first, as if he 
held it back from lighting too suddenly, at last 
fastened itself upon an objeot on the mantel. 

It was the very thing that had come to Brandon 
by mistake, and that the sender had intended to 
mail so differently. 

This thing was a cabinet photograph. Finally, 
Antonio walked up to it. As he stood looking at it 
intently, the other could see that a touch of the ex- 
citement of the morning was upon him again. 

Would the signor have the goodness to tell him 
the name of that gentleman? he asked after a 
pause. He turned about as he spoke, expecting to 
find Brandon across the room. 

He found him at his side. 

'*That photograph," said Brandon, watching 
him attentively as he spoke, ''is an excellent picture 
of Mr. Norris, as, of course, you perceive. You 
will soon see him in person— that is if your master 
takes you to Seabury with him. Where have you 
met him before, Antonio?" 

For a moment the eyes of the two men held each 
other. Then: '*I have never seen him, signor," 
returned the Italian, dropping his glance, and half- 
extending his hand toward the book that the other 
was holding. 

"Ah! No?" returned Brandon, not giving it up. 
''But you know something about him?" 

"Pardon, signor,' 
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''Come, out with it, man, and it shall turn to 
your advantage. What is this thing that, I can see, 
interests you? Mr. Norris is not so much a friend 
of mine that I shall stand between you and any 
little story you may have to tell about him, which 
would be certainly none of my business. ' ' 

An expression inexplicable except in the light of 
after events passed over the Italian's dark face. 
*'Any little story 1" he repeated in a tone that his 
listener could not read except that it seemed to 
him to voice a depth of scorn. Then he lifted his 
eyes again. 

*' Surely, the signor has a strange idea," he said. 
*'I have no little story to tell him." 

He threw an indescribable accent of reserve into 
each word, so that Brandon could not tell which 
part of the assertion he denied with the greatest 
emphasis. But he saw plainly that, in spite of his 
assurance, the man knew something that he would 
not speak of. ' ' 

*'0h, very well," he said haughtily. "Take 
this to your master," and he held out the volume. 

This time it was Antonio who, although he took 
the book, hesitated. 

** Would the signor be so very kind as to lend 
him that — that picture for a day?" he asked — ''or 
but for a few hours? I have a friend who would 
be very glad to see it." 

"By no means," retorted Brandon. "If vour 
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friend wants to see it, bring him here. I'll show it 
to him with pleasure, if you can give good reason 
why." 

But the other shrank back. "That would not do," 
he answered. ** Pardon, signor." And he moved 
away a step or two, 

Brandon immediately lessened the distance be* 
tween them. 

"See here, Antonio, is your friend a woman? 
That might make a difference, you know." 

Once more Antonio hesitated. "No, signor," he 
answered slowly. 

And he went away scarcely more disappointed 
than the man he quitted. 

"Why didn't I let him show his hand?" muttered 
the latter. "Instead of that, I showed him mine. 
What's the value of my training if the first clever 
peasant can outwit me? The idea of losing a point 
by trying to keep up my dignity with that fellow 1 
Absurd! I'm disgusted with myself. Here I have 
asked the master down, hoping to find knowledge in 
him. I find it in the man — probably a far deeper 
knowledge and one more to the purpose. And I must 
throw him away, forsooth, because he's not docile! 
If he wants to make his little point himself, isn't that 
a thousand times better than if I had to do it? I can 
see he's in dead earnest, and the very fellow to do 
my detective work for me — if I were to put it so 
disagreeably — without giving me the responsibility. 
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and the hatefulness, of seeming to have a hand in 
it at all. I deserve to lose the game if I am mad 
enough to throw away such a chance. In the one 
case a possibility, built on the doctrine of chances ; 
on the other hand — dead certainty ; and, as I said, 
dead earnest, too. 1*11 put my pride in my podket, 
and make it right with Antonio at any cost. The 
friend was some woman — not a doubt of it. ' ' 

And he did make it so right with him that a few 
days later Antonio Urbano was seated bending over a 
table in a stuffy room of a third-rate hotel in New 
York. On this table lay something of absorbing 
interest to him. He was a slight man, and his 
dark, foreign face looked even sharper in its excite- 
ment. Brandon, could he have seen him, would 
have watched his occupation with an interest second 
only to Antonio's own, but with no comprehension. 

For, where was the * 'friend" to whom the valet 
had wanted to show Norris' photograph, and to do 
which Brandon had shrewdly suspected he had 
gained his outing? At present ho was alone. Was 
he preparing for an interview? He had locked the 
door of this private room. The photograph that 
Brandon had lent him lay upon the table, and be- 
side it another photograph, identical in size, but 
much the worse for wear. 

Was it a photograph of the same person? 

It may have been this question that Antonio was 
studying. For, although the position in each was 
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or had, at least, brought forward, was more than 
soiled, it was seriously mutilated; the head had been 
torn off, a part only of one cheek was left, while on 
the other side a bit of the coat collar had gone. 
This left visible the mouth and chin and the end 
of the nose and one ear. 

Antonio must have studied the pose of the head 
and figure with great attention to have caught in- 
stantly the coincidence between this and the photo- 
graph of Norris, unless he had the missing face 
or was familiar with it. He could not have had it, 
or he would have brought it out to aid his careful 
examination. As to his familiarity with the origi- 
nal, he had assured Brandon that he had never met 
him. 

Was this true? 

After a time he wrapped up the cards, put them 
in his pocket, and went out. 

He took his way to one of the leading photog- 
raphers. 

**Can you make me a picture this way?" he 
asked, holding the partially decapitated photograph 
over the other, so that the upper one fell into the 
lines of the other in a manner to prove identity. 

The photographer was the "friend" who he had 
been so desirous to have see the pictures. 

He took them both in his hands. 

^'What's the use of doing that?" he asked after 
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a moment's examination. ^'Why not have another 
like this instead? They're jnst the same. If you 
don*t see it on this side, look here." And on the 
back of eaoh card he showed the same name, that of 
a Parisian photographer. 

*'Bnt he's not there any longer," returned ITr- 
bano. ''AH burned out, and went away. Nothing 
left, next man told me. ' * 

"Never mind that," said the other. *'I*11 copy it 
for you. You'll see, I'll make it as good as that." 
The Italian thought a moment. 
''You make me some good ones both ways," he 
answered. "You fix them up for me like what you 
say." 
And he smiled an evil smile. 
"How uncertain the best of these fellows are I" 
exclaimed Ernesto the evening before he was to 
start for Seabury. "Here's my man, now, who's 
been begging for a little vacation, and I couldn't 
give it to him, of course. And now that I am to 
go to your friend's where you will not have parties, 
but only the delightful life of the home, as you tell 
me, this is the very time to give Antonio a few days' 
rest. And I tell him so, and think it all settled. 
But the creature has changed his mind; he can't 
leave me on any account; he knows I couldn't go 
on without him ; and now that he has found out my 
goodness by asking his leave, he doesn't want it 
after all ! He goes down to Seabury with me, he 
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assures me, even if I cannot give him "another day 
this year. A strange set they all are!" 

Brandon listened in snoh exhilaration that this 
overflowed in a wit which, for once at least, failed 
to be bitter. 

He had been away nearly two^ weeks. What had 
been going on at Seabury, he wondered? 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

OAPTiJN ARKWKIQHT's PORTRAIT. 

Emily oarried away from her talk with Laura 
BuffioieBt knowledge of Norris to lead her to assure 
herself that she should accept any attentions with 
indifference. Even though she might excuse some- 
thing of his fault by the belief that Laura had taken 
matters too seriously, yet there was no doubt that 
her cousin was given to amusing himself by the ap- 
pearance of devotion to any young woman with 
whom he might be thrown. 

A few days . later came a severe northeaster. 
Emily appeared in her waterproof, and announced 
that she was going down upon the rocks to watch 
the waves for awhile. 

But Mrs. Norris objected to this. ''You don't 
realize how very strong the wind is/' she said. 

/'But the wind is so strongly east that if it should 
blow me at all, it would blow me shoreward," 
Emily answered. 

"That's not certain. You forget how the shore 
curves," returned Mrs. Norris. And she reminded 
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her of sudden gnats and of the slipperiness of the 
wet rocks. * 'Promise me that you will not go oflf 
the lawn, ' ' she added. 

Norris, who at the moment came out of the 
library with a book in his hand, laughed. 

''You'll get enough 'air,' as 'you considerately 
call* it, in five minutes," he asserted. "And, as 
my mother says, don't go to trying how near the 
edge of the bluffs you can get without falling over. 
I once saw a man ' ' 

He stopped abruptly, with that same strange ex- 
pression that she[ had seen upon his face the first 
morning of her arrival, when she had jested about 
the old captain, only that now it was intensified ; 
there seemed to her horror in it as well as anger 
and fierceness. He turned away from her and hur- 
ried upstairs. 

The next moment she heard his door close and 
lock. 

She '^stood looking at Mrs. Norris. "What is 
it?" she asked. 

The other's answer had a touch of haughtiness in 
its surprise. "Nothing at all," she said. "He is 
excited by his book, probably. I wish he were in 
stronger health." And she sighed. 

"So do I," returned Emily ; and ran out, think- 
ing it pleasanter out of doors than in, even on that 
day. But the storm was too severe for her, al- 
though it took half an hour to make her confess it. 
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^ When she came in, the library was empty. She 
sat down there to enjoy the wood fire, and took np 
a book, in which she soon became absorbed. After 
a time Mrs. Norris invited her upstairs, saying that 
she had a fire also, and could not well bring down 
her mending-basket. Would Emily like a chat? 
Or] would she rather read? The girl closed her 
book with secret reluctance and took up her em- 
broidery. 

But, although she found it hard at first to take 
her mind out of her story, Mrs. Norris was not one 
who failed to make herself interesting when she de- 
sired to do it. That morning, perhaps in answer 
to Emily's account of Nora's fears which she took 
care not to make definite, Mrs. Norris gave the his- 
tory of the building of the house, and alluded 
lightly to the fact that in some [^absurd way the old 
superstition of seeing or hearing warning l)efore 
danger had come to be [connected with that house, 
probably because it had been built in the time when 
people had faith in such things. 

''When Seabury has an opposition line apd a 
dozen more trains a day, and several telephones," 
laughed Emily, ''the ghosts will all die a natural 
death." 

"It's an immense relief that you've no supersti- 
tion about you, Emily," returned Mrs. Norris. "I 
told Nora not to make you uncomfortable with her 
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' 'Indeed, she has not/' said the other turning her 
embroidery to the light to match a shade, and not 
glancing at her companion. 

Mrs. Norris began to talk of her life in San Fran- 
cisco, where she had spent the first twelve years 
after her marriage. Then she went backward still 
further and told Emily about Faith Windsor's girl- 
hood, her love for her home, her devotion, and how 
well she had always justified her name. 

**I don't remember my mother at all, "said Emily. 
''But I know that my father, though he seemed to 
strangers volatile, was to the end of his life full of 
memories of her. He used to talk to me a great deal 
about her. She must have been very fond of you." 

"To have trusted her daughter to me? She had 
an idea that I got on with people better than she 
did, which was a ' great mistake. But she was 
always a little shy, and dreaded lest her daughter 
should suffer in the same way. She put it to me so 
that I could not but feel her kindness, though I knew 
myself ill-fitted for any such responsibility." 

Emily laughed. "Admirably fitted, Oousin Anna. 
But you have nothing to work upon ; no one can say 
I am shy.'* 

Emily learned also that until little more than a 
year before this Mrs. Norris had never lived in Sea- 
bury, indeed, had only seen the place in her girl- 
hood, and not since that time until she with her son 
had made their home here. This had been on ac- 
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sat down there to enjoy the wood fire, and took up 
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her mending-basket. Would Emily like a chat? 
Or] would she rather read? The girl closed her 
book with secret reluctance and took up her em- 
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But, although she found it hard at first to take 
her mind out of her story, Mrs. Norris was not one 
who failed to make herself interesting when she de- 
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to Emily's account of Nora's fears which she took 
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'^Indeed, she has not," said the other tumicg her 
embroidery to the light to match a shade, and not 
glancing at her companion. 

Mrs. Norris began to talk of her life in San Fran- 
cisco, where she had spent the first twelve years 
after her marriage. Then she went backward still 
further and told Emily about Faith Windsor's girl- 
hood, her love for her home, her devotion, and how 
well she had always justified her name. 

**I don't remember my mother at all, "said Emily. 
''But I know that my father, though he seemed to 
strangers volatile, was to the end of his life full of 
memories of her. He used to talk to me a great deal 
about her. She must have been very fond of you." 

''To have trusted her daughter to me? She had 
an idea that I got on with people better than she 
did, which was a great mistake. But she was 
always a little shy, and dreaded lest her daughter 
should sujBTer in the same way. She put it to me so 
that I could not but feel her kindness, though I knew 
myself ill-fitted for any such responsibility." 

Emily laughed. "Admirably fitted. Cousin Anna. 
But you have nothing to work upon ; no one can say 
I am shy." 

Emily learned also that until little more than a 
year before this Mrs. Norris had never lived in Sea- 
bury, indeed, had only seen the place in her girl- 
hood, and not since that time until she with her son 
had made their home here. This had been on ac- 
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count of that death in the family to which she had 
requested Emily before the girl's coming never in 
the least way to refer. Then after a time Mrs. Nor- 
ris passed to reminiscences of her life abroad; and 
she gave these with so much spirit, and with bril- 
liant anecdotes, and talked so freely, and even 
happily, that for the moment her listener was 
persuaded that the belief that there was something in 
this life abroad which must be concealed had been 
merely a silly notion of her own, caught from the 
son's varying moods. At last, however, as they 
were talking of something that had happened in 
Germany, Emily spoke of her desire to go on with 
her study of the language ; perhaps Mrs. Norris 
would sometimes read with her, or Alfred would? 

Ah, there was the ^shadow of mystery and sus- 
picion darting forth again ! For Mrs. Norris, with 
a sudden, zstrange eagerness, begged her not to 
speak of such a thing to her son, adding reluctantly 
that the tongue was connected with certain hard ex- 
periences of his, to which no one ever [^referred be- 
fore him. Emily changed the subject imme- 
diately. But her pleasure had gone; she could 
not help wondering about this mystery. 

Soon after Mrs. Norris was called downstairs 
upon some household matter. As Emily waited for 
her to return, in an idle moment her glance wandered 
about the handsome old room, with its wainscoting, 
its heavy oaken doors, and its antique furniture in 
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keeping with these, and turned at last to the great 
fireplace and the portrait of Captain Arkwright, the 
builder of the house, which hung over this. He 
seemed a man of sixty, large, with blue eyes and a 
florid complexion ; the portrait gave a front view of 
the face. The coloring and expression were fine ; 
the details were well wrought out, even to the ruffles 
on the shirt front and the lace frills at the wrists. 
Emily, noting these details with pleasure, turned 
again to the face. 

But her smiling glance turned to a frozen stare of 
horror. 

The eyes in the portrait were shutting ! 

The broad daylight, which should have revealed 
the impossibility of such imaginings, only served 
to show her more clearly the^slow droop of the lids 
until they had closed entirely. 

Was it this that gave the face a new expression of 
mystery, or foreshadowing evil? 

But even while she was looking they opened 
again, and remained the same quiet orbs that she 
had always seen, looking out into the daylight as 
if blinking were impossible, and closing an absurdity. 

Emily was ashamed of^herself. She had never 
been subject tojagaries ; she despised superstition. 

But she was still pale 'and trembling when Mrs. 
Norris returned. She told her what she had seen. 

Her listener looked at her keenly. ^'You are a 
Bpixitualisty then, Emily?" she questioned with ^ 
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slight laugh, in which there was enough of ridicule 
to bring the hot color to the girl's face. 

' ' No, indeed V she protested. * * Not a bit of it I' ' 
Then added : ''But this might startle any one, Cous- 
in Anna." 

The other fixed upon her the gaze by which Nor- 
ris sometimes held her when she liked him least, 
half mocking, half threatening. Then she turned 
away, saying that Emily must excuse her for a few 
minutes more, as she had forgotten something that 
must be done. She was, however, thankful to have 
forgotten it for the moment, since her want of 
memory had brought her back to set at rest what 
must have been exceedingly disagreeable sensations. 
''I know what the trouble is," she added, pausing 
and looking over her shoulder as she was going out 
of the room. ''I saw you take that blood-curdling 
novel of Gaboriau's up to your room last night. I 
dare say you lay awake into the small hours finish- 
ing it." 

**A11 to improve my French," laughed Emily. 

''The reason, of course, why I happened to take 
it up, too," said the other. "But 1*11 be back 
again directly. ' ' 

Emily honestly wished that she were able to con- 
vince herself that the whole thing was a mere 
vagary of nerves fatigued with over-reading and 
excitement. But she was still sure that she had 
seen the eyes in the portrait move. She tried, how- 
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ever, her cousin's test of watching, since, as Mr^. 
Norris put it, if the old gentleman had begun to 
wink, he would probably keep on until he had got 
what he winked for; else why should he disturb 
himself at all? 

But the closest scrutiny could not detect so much 
as a quiver of the eyelids. She resolved to assume 
conviction, even to herself ; but to keep eyes and ears 
on special duty. 

Her cousin's minute proved so long that Emily 
had serious thoughts of going downstairs for her 
book; the portrait was still as motionless as a pic- 
ture could be; but an uncanny feeling was creeping 
over her, and she could not throw it o£f. 

But as she was about to leave the room a carriage 
drove up to the door. She looked out of the win- 
dow eagerly. Who could it be in such a storm?" 

It was Dr. Camberwell. He waited and stood 
talking to Alfred, who came up from the rocks to 
meet him ; and then the two came into the house 
together. 

Who was ill? Mrs. Norris? Not Alfred, 
surely, walking about in the rain in this way? And 
yet, as she caught a glimpse of his face, she was 
not so sure of this ; there was in it a melancholy 
which she said to herself looked like dyspepsia. 

But, even so, dyspepsia was preferable to vaga- 
ries like insanity. And she glanced again at the 
eyes over the chimney, which seemed to be watch"- 
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ing her now with an inteiest too deep to think of 
closing. 

As she heard the doctor coming npstairs, she was 
half inclined to oonsnlt him herself. 

As she listened, she heard the door of Norris' 
room open, and close behind him. 

It was Alfred ! 

She readily believed it. His variable temper was 
dne to ill health, then, instead of to that frightful 
cause, the very suggestion :of which ^she had put 
away with a shudder the afternoon of Mr. Brandon's 
visit. She knew that moods are often the result of 
physical conditions, and had heard of the preter- 
natural brilliancy of mind that sometimes precedes 
the development of phthisis. 

Mrs. Norris, too, was in his room ; Emily had 
heard her go there when she had quitted her the 
second time, i>erhap8 to see that the room was in 
order for the doctor's visit. The suggestion of 
physical illness relieved that haunting fear which 
had followed and dogged Emily, although she had 
refused to give it voice, that fear of mental trouble. 
But she would be very sorry for this, if it were 
really so. And her hand trembled as she went on 
with her work. 

Then suddenly the fair head was bent low ; the 
work dropped unheeded into her lap, and the scald- 
ing tears of grief and dread fell fast, until, covering 
her face with her hands, she broke into low and 
bitter peeping. 
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tell at the moment whether she believed it or not ; 
she only feared it with an agony new and terrible 
to her. Where was her vaunted strength? Where 
was the supreme indiflference upon which she had 
plumed herself? Gone! Never to be recalled^ even 
in fancy ! 

For in the knowledge of pain and trouble, and in 
the fear of still worse evil, over which she was 
making her moan, there was born the consciousness 
of a new feeling — a love unsought and undesired. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

IN THE 8T0R1C* 

The boat danced over the water as if it were a 
thing of life and delighted in the sparkle of the sea 
where every wave flashed back the snn that gave it 
light and beauty. The morning freshness had not 
left the air ; the heavenly azure overhead invited, 
almost compelled to happiness, and the light laugh 
that floated up from a little sailboat cutting its way 
through the waves was a note in harmony with 
nature's deeper tones. In the boat were two per- 
sons; one was Emily Benton, the other — Norris? 
Brandon ? Far from either. It was Dick Watson, 
the young fisherman whom she had seen at work 
upon his boat a few weeks before. She had suc- 
ceeded in hiring him to take her out sailing now 
and then. The suggestion had come io her when 
she had been seeking in vain for any relief 
from the uncertainty and mystery about her. 
Surely, on the water everything was open — if she 
were not on the water with Mr. Norris. This had 
been pleasant, too, at times ; but from moment to 
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moment one could never tell wka* would happen. 
Emily longed to be out in the open, and to be with 
some one sure not to be mysterious. And then she 
remembered Dick's open face. She would pay well 
for her 'privilege ; and she would be sure of the 
space of the sea about her and of the simple com- 
panionship of a boy whose greatest skill was in the 
management of his boat. If she wished to talk, 
there was the life at Seabury to question him 
about ;^ or there were his hopes and prospects to 
discuss with the freedom that he himself had spoken 
of them. If she wished to be silent, it was his 
business to allow her to be so. But it was from 
her own thoughts also that Emily was trying to 
escape in those days of depression over her own 
weakness ; she had resolved to put the cause of her 
self-contempt behind her, to grow strong again in 
freedom. The sky and the sea and the sense of 
having left everything connected with her year's 
home behind her, helped her. It was not as re- 
garded Alfred Norris, but solely as it concerned the 
young fisherman, Dick Watson, she told herself, 
that she listened so attentively to Dick's stories of 
the kindnesses he had received from Mr. Norris. 
Then she led him on to talk of the world he did not 
know but imagined so easy to conquer, and with 
the kind superiority of seniority and experience 
well hidden by courtesy, she gave him hints and 
lessons. These were not very astute, for though 
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^ When she came in, the library was empty. She 
sat down there to enjoy the wood fire, and took up 
a book, in which she soon became absorbed. After 
a time Mrs. Norris invited her upstairs, saying that 
she had a fire also, and could not well bring down 
her mending-basket. Would Emily like a chat? 
Or] would she rather read? The girl closed her 
book with secret reluctance and took up her em- 
broidery. 

But, although she found it hard at first to take 
her mind out of her story, Mrs. Norris was not one 
who failed to make herself interesting when she de- 
sired to do it. That morning, perhaps in answer 
to Emily's account of Nora's fears which she took 
care not to make definite, Mrs. Norris gave the his- 
tory of the building of the house, and alluded 
lightly to the fact that in some ['absurd way the old 
superstition of seeing or hearing warning ^efore 
danger had come to be ^connected with that house, 
probably because it had been built in the time when 
people had faith in such things. 

^'When Seabury has an opposition line apd a 
dozen more trains a day, and several telephones," 
laughed Emily, 'Hhe ghosts will all die a natural 
death." 

*'It's an immense relief that you've no supersti- 
tion about you, Emily," returned Mrs. Norris. **I 
told Nora not to make you uncomfortable with her 
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Tou tell me this? It & a fancy, of course, though 
Nora does believe it. Do let me hear it?*' 

He looked at her. * * You really want to hear it ?' * 
he said. ''I wouldn't. Miss Benton. You live in 
the house. ' ' 

' * All the more reason, * ' she returned. " Go on. * ' 

It added neither to her disbelief nor her calmness 
that the first thing she heard was the account of 
Captain Arkwright's animated eyes. For if this 
were a fancy, she, alas 1 shared it. Her own eyes 
confirmed the story. She did not tell this to the 
narrator, however. Indeed, she said nothing but 
to ask him if there were anything more? 

''More!" he echoed. ''Why, that's nothing! 
She wouldn't have left for nothing but that. If 
that was a warning it couldn't have hurt her. But 
the strange steps where steps couldn't be anyhow ; 
and the strange noises ; and then, worst of all, the 
sight!" 

Ah ! This was what Nora had not even hinted 
to her. She must know this. And closely ques- 
tioning Dick, she made [out a scene which in the 
open boat and the fair daylight set her shivering, 
although she tried to conceal it; and at length re- 
covered her calmness by a resolute change of subject 
and of thought. It was in the silent hours of the 
night; yes, and many a time in strange experiences 
of another's moods during the day, that the memory 
came back to her ; and with it always more or less 
of the trembling* 
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This was the result of her endeavor to escape 
from her surrounding mystery — a still deeper one. 
She would never try escape again. And although 
she took many another boat ride with Dick Watson 
during that summer, and found in it a certain relief, 
yet she never believed herself out of bounds of that 
strange environment of all the inmates of the house 
on the cliffs. 

Two weeks had passed. Mrs. Norris and Emily 
had an engagement, and, in spite of threatening 
weather, had gone away for the day. 

Norris, after wandering restlessly about the house, 
threw himself down upon the piazza with a novel, 
and sat reading intently, until something in the 
story made him throw down the book and spring to 
his feet with an exclamation of disgust. There was 
fear also in his face as he stood with the words he 
had read seeming to be still before his eyes, and 
their purport sending the flush to his face, while 
his restless glance wandered over the landscape with- 
out seeing it. 

He began to walk up and down the piazza, and 
then went out upon the lawn, muttering to himself. 

''Fool I Thousands of miles of land and water 
— much too far off to care ! Fool — to care t But to 
be rid of it — to forget! Impossible!" 

Over and over, like one held in the grasp of a 
terrible thought, he repeated, ''Impossible! Im* 
possible!" ^ ^ 
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Suddenly, the great drops of rain splashed down 
upon him; and then, before. he had reached shelter, 
the heavens opened. 

As he stood watching the deluge, the race horses 
of the sea dashed along to their goal on the rocks, 
while from the sky there darted down a lash of fire 
as if to drive them on still faster. It seemed to him 
that the lightning gave a weirdness to the book he 
had thrown down, and that, crumpled and wet with 
rain, still menaced him. A few steps, and it would 
be thrown into the sea. 

But, that would not do — no! tkol 

For the sea gave up its dead I 

Picking up the book, he went into the drawing 
room. There, standing by the hearth, he held a 
lighted match against the leaves^ until a bright 
flame kindled them ; then tossing in the book, he 
fed the blaze with pages, until, as the last flickering 
tongue of flame died away, not a square inch of the 
covers was left. Bending over to assure himself of 
this, he looked with a grim smile at the little pile 
of ashes. 

''No resurrection about that I" he muttered. 
''Not a thousand and one of her questions and 
opinions to manage here!" 

This book was one of a number that had come 
only the evening before; he had opened the package 
in his own room ; there was no danger of inquiry 
for a missing volume. The story had too much to 
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do with plots and tbe ptmiahment of them to be 
healthful reading for any one. 

If Emily could have seen him then, bending over 
the ashes to make sure that no hint of the title was 
left by which the book could be duplicated, where 
would she have found the sadness, the pathetic 
dignity, with which only the week before her cousin 
had spoken of himself? Now he was full of an ex- 
citement half fear, half rage. In his brilliant eyes 
was no trace of the strong patioice that would bear 
its burdens to the end. 

The eyes of the portrait of Captain Arkwright on 
the wall, a second portrait of him as a younger man, 
which hung in the drawing room, were fast closed. 
As Norris raised himself, he caught sight of them, 
and answered the strange aspect of this ancestor 
with a defiant ^laugh, then turned away scornfully, 
and looked again at the heap of ashes. 

As he raised- himself a second time, however, his 
face and manner suddenly changed. 

For the door that he had closed was open, and on 
the threshold stood a visitor who had come to seek 
shelter from the violence of the storm, in which she 
had been caught on her way home, and who, having 
learned that Mrs. Norris and Emily were away, had 
expected to spend a solitary half-hour waiting for 
the skies to clear. This at least was what she inti- 
mated, as with high color and embarrassed speech 
she stood hesitating to disturb the occupant of the 
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room in a mood "which, at her first glance, had 
seemed far from genial. Norris came forward. 

^*It's impossible for you to go home now," he 
said in answer to her suggestion. ^'I ought to pre- 
tend to be sorry." Then to the servant he said: 
**Send Miss Amberleigh's horse to the stables." 

The girl went upon her errand. 

For the first time since they had been at Seabury 
Norris and Laura Amberleigh were absolutely alone 
together. 

Laura stood still on the threshold looking across 
the room at the sheets of rain and shrinking from 
the vivid lightning. 

*'I*m so sorry that Emily is away," she said. 

"Are you?" he asked in a tone that quickened 
her pulses. 

He drew forward a chair. *' Won't you sit here?" 
he said.. As she took it, he moved up a low chair 
facing hers, and so near that by leaning forward he 
could lay his hand upon the arm of it. 

'* When one is to have a tete-h-tete, it's well to 
make the delight of it all that fate intended it to 
be," he said, '*and that you did not." 

Emily's keen ears could have found no mockery 
in those [tones. He fixed his eyes upon Laura's 
face, and hers from meeting them dropped, an^d 
filled with happy tears. She trembled in the 
silence ; but she would not speak, lest she should 
delay or interrupt the explanation that was coming. 
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-No^ris' face was full of that fascination which 
when she felt it made Emily forgive him, even 
when most angry with him. *'Atlast!" he said 
softly, as if more to himself than to her. ''At 
last!" And he fell into a silence so eloquent of his 
joy that Laura held her breath in waiting for his 
words. But when none came she raised her eyes 
to his after a time and began softly: ''Why did 
you not answer my letter?*' 

"Tou have not sent me any letter," he said. 

The flush of anger and pain began to bum on her 
cheeks. 

"You deny that?" she asked breathlessly. 

"Yes. You sent here a note to Brandon with 
something in it about a photograph. Did you send 
anything meant for me to him?" 

^He put the question in such excitement that 
Laura's instinctive fear grew into terror. 

"I must have," she cried, pressing her hands to- 
gether till they were rigid — "I must have changed the 
letters. Mamma spoke about the photograph, too, 
in her note, she told me afterward ; it was some 
view that we wanted duplicated, and he had one 
like it, I suppose, because he sent us one. This 
must have been why Mr. Brandon answered me. 
But he never said a word about the wrong letter, 
nor sent back the photograph — your photograph, I 
mean." 

"My photograph!" cried Norris. 
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**Tes; the one you gave me in Paris. I thought 
that since you were ashamed to own you had ever 
seen me before, you might like your photograph 
again. * ' 

His face had turned ashen. ''What did you say 
in the letter?" he asked, at length. 

**I said,'* she confessed, almost inaudibly, ''that 
it was easy to be strangers, as we both wished at pres- 
ent^ but that I could see no reason why you should 
deny an — an episode," she faltered, "of which 
neither you nor I had any cause to be ashamed, and 
why to me — not, of course, before others — you 
should deny that you had once been — to me — Law- 
rence Wainwright. * ' 

Her confusion and her humility a£Fected him 
deeply. 

"Episode!" he repeated, looking at her. "Easy 
for us to be strangers, you say? For both of us, 
you mean? Ashamed of any word or act in which 
you had a part?" 

He took her hands, laid them together in his, and 
put his lips to them. 

As he raised his eyes to her face again, that 
change which emotion often brought was in them, 
an unaccountable look, a covert seeking of things be- 
side and not before them. Then they held hers 
once more, as he said, softly : 

"I certainly am not Lawrence Wainwright. But 
for Heaven's sake let us dream it an hour; give me 
one happy glimpse in my life. Call me so while 
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the storm raves — rave forever, storm! — call me 
'Lawrence;' call me so, Laura. But you know I 
am not. Only, don't know it too soon. Wait a 
little. Let us dream. What harm will a dream 
do?'* 

Laura drew away her hands sharply. 

"Are you mad?" she cried. 

He sprang up and walked the room several times. 
He came and bent over her. His eyes met hers 
with a passionate entreaty before which her judg- 
ment fled. 

"While the skies rage," he said, sinking into 
his chair again, "we may imagine — what we please, 
may fancy that I am — Lawrence. Talk to me of 
that time when you remember him best. Let us 
talk of the time that you liked him best, ' ' he added, 
bending forward. "I wish that were now, while the 
thunder rolls. ' ' 
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CHAPTER XV. 

LA.WBENGE WAINWRIGHT. 

Teabs and smiles came to Laura's face together. 

*'0h, no, no; you do not," she answered, shak- 
ing her head; *'or else " ^ 

She stopped in the greater confusion that a smile 
of triumph was on his face. 

^'I am bound, " he said the next moment, looking 
at her gravely. 

All Laura's soul awoke. If chains, and not will, 
explained the strangeness of the past, what chains 
were there that she could not break? 

With the wondrous light on her face she leaned 
toward him. ''What binds you?' ' she asked. With 
this question she must have touched the secret 
spring of some terrible impulse or memory. 

His expression of rapt delight in her beauty 
changed ; there came a terror and a fierceness into 
his face ; his eyes seemed on fire. 

''Hell!" he rasped, in a hoarse whisper. 

Laura shrank back, pale with fear. The suspi- 
cion that Emily had felt, and rejected, came to her. 
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Norris eyed her watchfully, his look slowly 
changing to subtleness. 

''Lawrence never frightened you, I warrant," he 
said, grimly. **Have I convinced you of your mis- 
take? Have I shown you that I'm quite a di£ferent 
person? Do you bec^?' he persisted, as she looked 
at him in silence. 

*'I see well enough," she answered — "too well." 
And after a moment's struggle with herself, she 
added: **You will never find me again, Mr. Norris, 
making the mistake of confounding you with — 
Lawrence.'* 

'•Tou are right," he said. ** Thank you. No 
doubt Lawrence was a thousand times better fellow. 
But one likes one's identity, you know." 

Laura sat with her hands tightly grasping the 
arms of her chair. She did not dare to trust her 
voice, and she struggled to keep back speech. But 
his coolness was too much for her, and at last she 
burst out vehemently : 

*'It's not your face only. Your eyes and your 
lips tell a different story ; and it's not your eyes 
that lie — no, Lawrence Wainwright, it^s not your 
eyes that lier* 

She sprang up, pushing back her chair from him 
as she did so. 

He rose also, and stood facing her. 

*'I am your slave more than ever he could have 
been," he cried. '*Tou are more beautiful every 
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day ; I see it well enough." And his eyes glowed. 
He came close to her. ''Tell me," he went on — 
"are you — are you engaged to that fellow — that 
Brandon?" 

Laura drew back. As soon as her amazement 
and indignation would let her, she said haughtily : 

"Such words and tones from a stranger are too 
much, Mr. Norris. I beg you to remember that 
every word I have said to you and every — every look 
I have permitted have been said and permitted 
under a misapprehension." 

As she looked full at him, with a coldness which 
he saw that it c(3st her much not to change to tears, 
he lessened again the distance made by her with- 
drawal. 

''Yes, a misapprehension," he repeated. "But 
what matter? Destroy our illusions, and we de- 
stroy our lives. Let us not do it. It is not neces- 
sary for me to be — Lawrence, whom I tell you I 
know nothing about; but, still, believe me that fel- 
low, if it will make you kinder Anything ! But 
don't turn away from me — Laura I — Laura 1" 

At the passionate tones, so well known, and the 
words, so beyond her reading, Laura gave a low 
cry. Then, holding up one hand to hide her face 
from him, she hurried toward the door. 

Norris was there before her, entreating her to 
turn back with a security that did not depend alto- 
gether upon the torrents of rain and the incessant 
lightnings. 
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''Have the carriage brought round!'* was her 
only answer. 

''Impossible!*' he said. "Look!" 

"I unll have the carriage — instantly!" she re- 
turned. "Or I will walk home." And before he 
could forestall her movement, she had flung open 
the front door and gone out upon the piazza "Will 
you make me walk home?" she asked him. 

A look of desperation was in her face. 

"No, no!" he said "Wait." 

As he turned away from her to ring the bell, 
Laura watched his every movement with fascinated 
eyes. She pressed her hand over her heart, as if 
its beatings hurt her. 

I know he is lying to me, " she whispered. 

But, O God, help me; how wicked I am! I 
should love him if he were the — even if he were 
mad!" 

She brought out the last word with fear and 
shrinking which showed that here, and not in the 
thought of the supernatural, lay her terror. She 
felt that [one true word from him would be worth 
her life ; those that he was giving her were only 
insult; she would not endure them. But, if she 
could choose, she would rather die than go away 
from him when he called her "Laura," and to]d 
her that he loved her. She believed it. 

As the carriage drove up, Norris, coming close to 
her, said, in an undertone : 






m 
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'*Tou are cruelty itself." 

"We will nat speak of this again," she answered, 






until your memory has improved." 

I tell you, you're wrong!" he cried vehemently ; 
then added softly : "But dearer wrong than all the 
world right. ' ' 

He helped her in and shut the carriage door. 

"Drive with all your might," she said to the 
coachman. "My mother is afraid in thunder- 
storms ; I must get home to her. ' ' And then as the 
man was gathering up the reins, ^she leaned forward 
and spoke to Norris. 

"We are to have a visitor at the Willows in two 
days, Mr. Norris. Count Ernesto, an Italian, a 
friend of Mr. Brandon. I hope you will like him." 

She did not look at her hearer as she finished 
speaking. If she did run away from him, he might 
be permitted sometimes to come to see her if he 
wished it. 

The next instant she was whirled away. 

Her heart was warm with delight. One certainty 
had for the moment banished all her fears — he 
loved her. In some way she was "separated from 
him, but the abyss of his indifference that had 
seemed to yawn before her had been only mirage. 
Had he not told her years ago, in those few beauti- 
ful months of their first acquaintance and of their 
innocent love-making while she had been under the 
care ol her aunt — had he not told her then that he 
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might at times seem quite different from his usual 
self, and tnat she must never mind this, but must 
believe in him always? Well-nigh impossible this 
had seemed in the face of his denial of all remem- 
brance of her, of even having ever seen her before. 
But how had it all been the first time that she had 
seen him alone? Had not love been too strong for 
him then? Why had he not tried to see her before? 
The memory of the scene through which she had 
just passed answered the question for her: he had 
not dared to trust himself ; to see her often alone 
would mean the betrayal of his love in the presence 
of others. The time for this had not yet come. 
For since the cause of the separation, whatever this 
might be, was not indifference, what but final union 
could there be? Why need she fear? 

In that moment she did not. She was full of 
memories of their former meetings, and these had 
been not [^infrequently in the presence of her aunt 
who admired the young man's brilliancy and ex- 
cused his indefiniteness in view of his being also an 
American like herself. But their meetings had not 
always been so. That very day in which Laura 
had come to her aunt's hotel and found Brandon 
there she had been listening to the avowal of Law- 
rence Wainwright's love for her and his assurance 
that soon he would claim her of her mother. Until 
that time they were only to speak of each other, if 
at all, as mere acquaintances ; for secrecy was neo- 
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eflsarj until the time [that he should be ready to 
speak. He would not claim even betrothal from 
her until that time, he honored her too much to ask 
what he could not give boldly in return ; he lived 
only for the day when he could do this; and if until 
then she would promise only to love him, to wait 
for him, he should be strong enough for anything. 

It was while such words as these were still sounds 
ing their music in her ears that Brandon had been 
unwisely betrayed by his emotion into speech. 
What wonder that he had met her scorn? 

Norris had given her his photograph which she 
was never to show, and which she never had until 
the unhappy hour in whichr she had sent it to the 
one from whom of all others she would have kept 
it. But what horror would have replaced the inde- 
finable dread in her mind as^ she thought of this, 
could she have known where it had been lent and 
for what sinister purpose it was to be used. 

Had she not in every way kept her promise to 
him? She had acccepted admiration, it was true, 
for how could she help it? But she had always 
looked forward to the day when they should meet 
once more, and he should claim her life as he had 
told her he would do, should claim it openly. At 
first letters had come. But for two years not one 
word; she had really believed him dead. It is not 
too much to say that by reason of this belief Bran- 
don had made some little progress, especially as he 
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had been very prudent since his one outburst of 
emotion — very prudent, and not a little skillful, 
a. he long fit of illness that Laura had not yet fully 
xeoovered from had been his time for a devotion 
that had told. 

But now all this was changed. Here was her old 
lover once more, still separated from her by the 
complications, the dangers to which he had vaguely 
referred years before; yet still hers in heart. For 
if he had denied his former name, he had not been 
able to deny his love. She still held over him that 
mystic power dearer to a woman than anything else 
within the range of time, and sometimes blotting 
out to her the vision of the eternities. 

Norris stood staring after her as she drove away. 

The workings of his face showed that he was 
fearfully moved. He was breathing hurriedly, still 
standing where she had left him. 

^'A beautiful creature!" he said half aloud. 
''But not safe like the other. And to ask him here 
— him of all people I" 

His restlessness increased moment by moment. 

'*I must have air,*' he said. *'I must think — if 
I can; if this idiotic trembling hasn't gotten the 
upperhand of me." 

And he ran out ioto the storm, which had not yet 
begun to abate, and down the cliffs out of sight. 

It was more than an hour before he came back. 
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fie breathed quietly and his face had cleared. As 
he stood on the piazza stamping the water from his 
drenched clothing, he said to the maid who was 
waiting to admit him: **It's just as well, Mary, to 
say nothing to Mrs. Norris about all this; these 
mothers, you know, are so uneasv about one's tak- 
ing cold.*' And he slipped a bih into her hand. 
*'For your trouble," he added. 

But she understood that it was especially for her 
silence. 

Another man also had been wandering over the 
rocks in the storm, a man who would have given 
much to find Norris there and at unawares. He 
had been only a few minutes too late. What if thay 
had met? 

This would come later. 
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OHAPTEB XVI. 

ICASTEB AND MAN. 

As Mrs. Norris and [Emilj were driving up the 
avenue that evening on their return, Emily's gay 
talk ceased so suddenly that as soon as she recol- 
lected herself she turned to see if her silence had 
been noticed. But her cousin looked too absorbed 
in her own thoughts to have even heard her at all. 
Glancing at the careworn face, the girl was glad 
that she had not followed her first impulse and 
pointed out to her companion the face caught sight 
of peering at them through a clump of bushes grow- 
ing on the edge of the cliffs and beside the drive- 
way as it wound up the hill to the housa The 
man's presence, and his hiding would have sug- 
gested a purpose to rob had there not been such a 
terror in his look — like one who has seen some 
fearful sight, or has heard that which makes his 
blood curdle. Whatever his original purpose might 
have been, his present aim was so plainly to run 
away that Emily, looking back, was not surprised 
to see him fleeing out of the gate. There was some- 
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thing familiar to her in his look ; bat she could not 
place him. 

A shudder came over her. What was the mawex ? 
Had he seen the eyes in the picture move? Or ixal 
he seen another thing even more startling, a luiH;^ 
never yet visible to Emily? But she remembered 
too vividly Dick Watson's story. 

Did Alfred know of the presence here of this man 
whom she afterward recalled as the man who uad 
been on the rocks? 

Later as she stood at the window watching to sea 
if she could catch a glimpse of this face wnich 
might have returned, Alfred came up to her and 
asked her how she had enjoyed her day ? ' i. did 
not realize how much you carried the sunshine in 
your presence, ' ' he added. 

He spoke so gravely that in another mood she 
would not have taken the words as mere idle com- 
pliment. But that evening with the terror-stricken 
face striving to hide itself scarcely passed out of 
her sight, and the vivid fancies that the knowledge 
of Laura's presence there in the storm awoke in 
her, she turned upon him with a scornful laughs 
''You have nearly as much skill in amusing yourself 
as I have, ' ' she said. 

And turning away, she walked upstairs, not, how- 
ever, before a keen glance into his face had shown 
her dismay, anger and pain there. 

There was in herself at the moment something 
that answered to his pain. 
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When on account of what she told him later in 
th^ evening about the man in hiding, Alfred sent 
the coachman in one direction and went himself in 
another, they found no one. 

For, as Emily had felt, there had been no pur- 
pose of robbery. It was only that Antonio Urbano, 
before taking the step that was to follow the secur- 
ing of the photographs, had determined to verify 
his convictions. Whether he had found what he 
nought or not, he had seen that which made Emily's 
fe^r light in comparison, and which all the more as- 
sured him that his convictions were right. But 
fhore was no danger of his returning then to verify 
these. 

"Antonio," said Count Ernesto five days later, 
as he was making his toilet under the skillful hands 
of his man, "tell me what you have discovered?*' 

"There's not much to be learned," returned An- 
tonio. The conversation was carried on in Italian 
and in an undertone. "Both ladies have a good 
fortune. But this one where we are has more. ' ' 

"But the other!" cried the count twisting him- 
self about in the midst of the important operation 
of having his hair brushed. "The other has a 
mind ! She is so gay, so witty, so happy ! Not a 
girl at Newport, not one of all who have been so 
very kind to me can begin to compare with her. 
She flashesand shines like this electricity one sees 
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everywhere. How delightfully she would light up 
the dim old palace, Antonio T* 

The man assented with the profound respect of 
his profession, a respect that overlaid all criticism. 

''You have not been able to find out how much 
she has?" pursued Ernesto. *' One could takeoff 
thousands for the way she turns her head, and looks 
and smiles at one." 

'But in three days!" muttered the other. 
In less, Antonio; in three hours it was done. 
But why do I say three hours? Three minutes 
would be more true. I suspect," he added, **that 
she had resolved to make a conquest of me ; she 
believed me worth her metal when she heard of me ; 
and she has found it so. She wishes for me. She 
is worthy.' * 

The little count was so accustomed to running 
into soliloquy before his man that he often forgot 
that he was giving voice to his thoughts. But as 
he never found his own thoughts of himself either 
vain or wearisome, this did not matter to him. 
And then, as he had once assured Brandon, Antonio 
was as safe as silence. 

Had Urbane been able to direct the current of his 
master's fancy, he would have preferred to have 
Ernesto's thoughts sweep about the beautiful 
daughter of his hostess ; not that her superior fair- 
ness was of consequence in his eyes ; but that the 
future would have looked more propitious, and the 
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present have been, certainly, less perplexing under 
the indifference of Miss Amberleigh than subjected 
to the gaze of Miss Benton, which, if resembling 
the electric light in brilliancy, as it pleased the 
count to imagine, emphatically did so in penetra- 
tion. Yet what difference could it make in his own 
work to which young lady his master paid his ad- 
dresses? All that it meant to him now was that in 
either case it gave him more time, since it had de- 
cided Ernesto to accept the invitation to prolong his 
visit. Laura, who seemed to have forgotten her sud- 
den desire to go away from Seabury, was deeply in- 
terested in watching Ernesto's sudden and complete 
subjugation to Emily. Her interest would have 
been still deeper could she have been assured that 
such devotion would be returned. Ernesto's change 
of plan enabled Brandon also to bear his disappoint- 
ment with regard to Norris with equanimity, since 
by this decision to remain a meeting between the 
two men would probably still be assured. 

For Norris had been away from home since before 
the count's arrival. Would he return at the time 
first arranged for Ernesto's departure? This was 
the question which Brandon must leave to time to 
solve. He had interfered only so far as to prevent 
the count from informing Emily in advance, sug- 
gesting to him that it might be well to see how she 
would take his remaimng when she was unprepared 
for it. The suggestion fired the warm Italian im- 
agination, and he himself asked Laura's silence. 
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But Brandon had really nothing whatever to do 
with the accidental encounter at the station when 
Mrs. Norris and Emily waiting for the train sat in 
the carriage and talked with Miss Amberleigh and 
the count who sauntered up, each laughing at the 
other for caring to see a train come in, and laugh- 
ing the more when Emily explained the reason to 
be that, except the tide and the mails, it was the only 
thing that did come in at Seabury. 

Ernesto had shrugged his shoulders slightly when 
she had pointed out to him Antonio crouching in 
the shadow of the fence on the opposite bank and 
commanding a view of the station. It had sur- 
prised him that Miss Benton could have spared the 
smallest corner of her eyes to the observation of so 
much insignificance. 

When the train arrived, Alfred Norris was in it. 
Brandon was about to present ^Ernesto, but before 
he could do this, Emily, beside whom the count 
was standing, had made the introduction; and 
Brandon lost the [first glance that his friend had 
given. 

But he saw Alfred's bow and glance of absolute 
unrecognition. He did not believe that it could be 
assumed, until he remembered the impassive face in 
the woods turned to the man in the red necktie. 

Ernesto in turn was blandly smiling to one whom 
he had never met before. Brandon felt with bitter 
disappointment that the game was lost. 
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He bad quite forgotten the man under the fence, 
who rose np now, and drew near. 

Antonio^ drawn by an irresistible ^attraction, had 
come forward with cautions slowness. 

He now stood i>artially hidden by the carriage in 
which Emily sat. 

It was he who fixed his eyes upon Alfred with a 
gaze BO vindictive that the girl watching him turned 
pale. It was he, and not Ernesto, who muttered 
low and deep in his own tongue: ^'He shall not 
escape me. * * 

This Emily caught. But she knew the language 
too little to make out what followed, except that it 
was some allusion to the evil one ; but whether he 
was working for Alfred or to help the Italian she 
could not hear. It was well for her that at that 
moment Ernesto turned from his greetings to the 
newcomer and spoke to her again ; else she might 
have betrayed her terror. 

It was Alfred's turn to listen now in astonishment 
at the tone of this stranger; and in doing it he sur- 
veyed him with a natural mental comment as to 
his insignificance. ''He's all handle," ran his 
thoughts; ''nothing but a title 1" 

For through Ernesto's banter, which he used be- 
cause Miss Benton would not permit a nearer ap-' 
proaoh, there was much too perceptible for good 
taste, the [listener thought, in view of an acquaint- 
ance of only three days' duration, a persistent and 
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obtrusive strain of devotion too genuine to admit of 
mistake. As the count looked up after some remark 
addressed to Emily, he found Alfred Norris' eyes 
fixed upon him in stem inquiry. A kinsman's 
questioning he was ready to answer with alacrity. 
But a rival's! And whether justly or in fancy, this 
was what he read in Alfred's look. 

He drew himself to the full height of his diminu- 
tive figure, and returned the gaze with great haugh- 
tiness, before he turned away agaiil' to Emily with 
renewed ardor and continued his conversation with 
her until the carriage drove away, even delaying 
this move for a few moments. 

Alfred had turned away also, 'almost as if his 
look had been involuntary. There was no reserve 
in his courteous farewell to Ernesto. It was the 
latter' s eyes which followed the carriage with a 
gleam in them showing a feeling which wrought 
itself out into mischief. 
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OHAPTEB XVn. 

ON THE BOOKS. 

That evening Emily told her cousin of the man's^ 
threatenings, adding that this was the very man 
whom she had seen upon the grounds a few even- 
ings before. ''Who is he?" she asked, fixing her 
eyes upon Alfred. 

'*I have never seen him," he returned. ''Point 
him out to me the next time we come across him." 

The girl stood silent and pale with downcast eyes. 
If he would trust ^her ever so little, who could tell 
that she might not help him? Why must he tell 
her what was not so? It |was unworthy of him. 
She would so much rather have him refuse to ex- 
plain what surely did not concern her than deny 
knowledge like this. Why would he do it? 

She raised her head and looked at him, and he 
read the thought as if it had been spoken. 

"Ah, Emily," he said, "how like your mother 
in heart you must be— eager to comfort, to help, to 
stand between when evil may come to those near to 
you ; and how eager for their honor. Pear cbild^ 
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to look at you, to see your loyalty, would make a 
man ashamed to be false. I have done wroug, I 
confess it with shame ; but it was not — it was not 
intended to be so ; it seemed the only thing then, 
as I told you before. But, Emily, it is true that I 
have never seen this man before^ to my knowledge. 
Do you believe me?" he added, as her eyes were 
still fixed upon him. 

*'Tes, I do believe you," she answered slowly. 

It was his eyes now that held hers, and looked 
into them until the [light that had come into his 
face began to shine in hers also. And then into the 
calm and steady scrutiny of the gazer's eyes there 
leaped ^up a fiame from the glow of deep emotion 
beneath, a flame that kindled the color in cheek and 
brow of her upon whom it fell and dropped the lids 
heavy with unshed tears. 

''If I were not bound," said a voice hoarse with 
feeling, ''do you think I would permit for a moment 
that puppy's insolent assurance, that " 

Instantly Emily looked up. She had herself in 
hand again. She too had her secret to keep, so 
deep that it must not be known to exist. Again her 
eyes were bright and clear, on her lips was that 
smile, half mirth, half coquetry, which had to her 
amazement at once vanquished Ernesto; she had 
thought only of having a little amusement where 
this was difficult to get. As she spoke to Alfred, 
her look of archness accorded well with her words. 
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*'Is Count Ernesto the * puppy* you mean? I 
think it would be safe at least to call him Mog/ 
don't you? Mr. Brandon has been giving us his 
history, and it makes him so much more interest- 
ing. 

'^Everybody's history doesn't make him interest- 
ing, ' ' interposed Alfred hastily. 

'^Oh, I think it does/' returned Emily with a 
glance which he might [have interpreted to mean : 
''I wish you'd try it." And then she became ab- 
sorbed in the remote glories of Ernesto's line, 
affirmed to have been ancient in the days of Guelph 
and Qhibelline ; she described his home near Naples 
as she had heard of it from Mr. Brandon, and then, 
laughingly, the count's congests among the ladies 
of Newport, information derived from a still more 
authentic source. 

Alfred watched her, wondering if this jest did 
not cover a little earnest. 

''And what number are you in the list of vic- 
tims?" he asked. 

"At least the tenth." And she actually named 
several, ending with: ''And lastly your humble 
servant, Emily Benton." 

Her listener laughed, for face and tone were irre- 
sistible. 

Then as she ran upstairs still laughing, his eyes 
followed her, and he sighed. 

What evidence had he ever needed that the man 
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who wooed her would have the stimulus of a -keen 
chase for her favor? Sympathy, tenderness of 
heart — ah, yes — plenty of this. But — it would be 
very different when love came to her. 

Late that same evening Brandon carried Ernesto 
off to the rocks. And as they sat there smoking, 
the conversation seemed especially interesting to 
the former. 

**Then you knew him before?" he said. **Why 
the — didn't you say so to him? Why didn't you 
recognize him?" 

The count puffed away at his cigar for a time be- 
fore he remarked slowly : 

''If a fellow looks straight at you as if he had 
never seen you before in his life, what do you do? 
Embarrass him in the presence of ladies? I flatter 
myself that no one can be more unconscious than 
can Baffaello when he desires to be. I do not be- 
tray." 

It may be that the speaker brought out the asser- 
tion with the more unction that he was secretly 
conscious that at the moment he had actually 
yielded to the ignoble [revenge of betraying to his 
friend a previous knowledge of Norris which would 
not have passed his lips but for that brief sword's 
play of glances which he had had with the latter ; 
and that he was also struggling with the suggestion 
which told him that he had not gone too far and 
could still turn off his companion — if he chose. 
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** Betray I What are you talking of, man?" cried 
Brandon. * * What is there to betray ? Merely some 
little amusement of Norris' that he may not want 
referred to. ' ' 

Ernesto sat lost in cloudy meditation. ''You 
may call it 'amusement/ " he said at last, when his 
better impulse had gone up in smoke. "It may be 
that you would say that this young man who calls 
himself Norris was amusing himself." 

''Who calls himself Norris I Do you mean to 
say he isn't Norris?" cried [^Brandon. "Is he 
Wain Wright then?" he added. 

The other puffed away with exasperating deliber- 
ation. 

"Not that I know of," he answered at last. 
"How can I tell which time he took it?" he went 
on, going back to the first question. "Probably he 
has his right name now. He wouldn't have been 
likely to take more of himself than he was com- 
pelled to into the 'amusement,' as you say it, I 
found him in. He had to take his skin, as it hap- 
pened. And this is what bothers me — how he 
managed to bring it out again. It's not often that 
an anarchist escapes from a Bussian prison. 

"Anarchist! What — nihilist?" cried Brandon; 
and then added: "He says he's never been to 
Russia?" 

"Well, wouldn't we in the same case?" asked 
Ernesto, "But I can't prove this, ' ' he added. "I 
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only put two and two together, as the mathemati- 
cians say it; and then I don't more than half believe 
my own conclusions. I don't feel absolutely sure 
that the story I have heard was about him» as I've 
always imagined." 

^'What story?" 

As Brandon put this question there rose up very 
slowly from behind a steep rock at the back of the 
two men a haggard face with wild eyes and lips that 
could scarcely close themselves for trembling. The 
others were so placed that they could not see it, and 
as it dropped down behind a rock again its owner 
crept cautiously a little distance around the base 
and within hearing of the answer to Brandon's ques- 
tion. 

What story?" 

Facts first, " returned Ernesto. ''As to where I 
met him, now. The first time was at a liftle inn, 
about three years ago. I was going through the 
Tyrol, wandering about; I forget exactly where I 
was going." Brandon smiled covertly; he i>er- 
ceived that Ernesto remembered distinctly. ''At 
any rate, I was traveling in haste, ' ' pursued the 
other. "It was probably upon financial matters." 
Again his companion smiled; it was seldom that a 
financial affair led one to stray about in this way. 
"At this inn," continued the count, "I found a 
young fellow of my acquaintance, and with him 
this same Norris — that I will swear to — as brilliant 
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a fellow as I ever saw in my life. I was alone, and 
I invited them to my room. We talked until past 
midnight. My friend knew me well; he let me see 
they were with those struggling for freedom in 
Bussia. And then Norris launched out into invec- 
tive against the tyranny that oppressed them. 
*' *But you are an American,' I said to him. 
'What have you to do with it all?' He protested 
that he liked fair-play ; but he asserted that I was 
wrong on one point, and that he was an English- 
man. I said nothing more, of course ; but I knew 
better. The Americans all have a charming way 
with them — a very charming way." 

''And then again?" asked Brandon. 

"I saw him twice afterward," the count went on. 

"Once was in Berlin a month later. We hap- 
pened to sit side by side at the table d'hSte. 
There were Austrians and Bussians present; the 
latter sat opposite us. There had been some fresh 
movement of the anarchists, and the matter was 
being discussed at the table. My neighbor, this 
same Norris, broke out into abuse of them ; and 
then in a moment he restrained himself, as if he 
did not wish to be noticed for these opinions. I 
never saw anything -better done. It evidently took 
in the people opposite, for later I saw them exchang- 
ing cards with him. I would not betray him by so 
much as a shrug. But when soon afterward we 
happened to pass in the corridor^ I smiled at him 
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SO thai he stopped a moment and looked at me ^^ith 
something between an entreaty and a threat. 'Fear 
not/ I said to him between my teeth; 'we are not 
traitors, onr race. ' Then his face lighted, and he 
bowed and passed on. But when I tried to see him 
again he had gone. * ' 

**Bnt you met him still once more, you say?" 
questioned Brandon. 

The haggard face behind the rock leaned itself 
forward still further at this question, and its owner 
listened so eagerly, unconsciously reaching nearer, 
that if he had made the least sound, the two men 
would have discovered him. 

Then recovering himself he drew back a little, but 
remained still so close that he could catch every 
word of the eager questioning and of the answers 
that followed. So strong was his emotion that more 
than once his own hand crushed against his mouth 
could alone check the cry that else would have been 
wrung from him. 
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CHAPTER XVm. 

OATASTBOPHE. 

''As to that other time/' repeated the count, 
''this is what I cannot be quite sure of; I only feel 
and believe. I was in St. Petersburg not long after. 
One day while I was there I saw a gang of Aihilists 
taken to prison on their way to Siberia — or else, as 
I suspected, on a longer journey and by a shorter 
route. There were six of them. Their backs were 
toward me. But among those doomed creatures I 
am sure I saw Norris. He held his head just as 
proudly as he does now." 

''Then all you have to prove this, " said Brandon, 
"is a resemblance in carriage?*' 

"Call it an identity, Brandon; it's the first thing 
I notioed to-day. And then, too, I did catch a 
glimpse of his side face, as he turned it for a 
moment. It was unquestionably ^the face of Norris, 
as the sight of him now assures me more than ever. 
And this is not quite all, either. For the day fol- 
lowing, a St. Petersburg paper ventured to state that 
a man supposed to be an Englishman was among 
the prisoners. Swift punishment fell upon the 
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editor. The English minister was reassured. But 
the many whoever he was, disappeared all the same. 
And, in my opinion, he has turned up here." 

** But," persisted Brandon, ''if this were possible, 
why does h^ hide it? Why not make himself a 
hero when he can do it so cheaply? And then, 
women like to make much of such things — his 
mother, for instance?" 

The count slowly knocked the ashes from his 
cigar. 

"Is she his mother?" he asked finally. ''Why 
may she not be somebody to keep up the incognito? 
And why the incognito, you ask? My dear friend, 
you don't reflect. Supposing, in this almost mirac- 
ulous escape he had been put to straits; suppos- 
ing a life stood between him and safety, and — but 
no, no, we will not suppose; nothing is so disagree- 
able. Ah, Brandon," he added, after a moment, 
"the enviable safety of ^ this American life, where 
nobody is anything but what he seems, unless a 
little poorer, or a little richer. You know how 
Europe is honeycombed with conspiracies and 
spread thick with snares. It is as in the old saying 
— him that escapes from the lion the bear shall take ; 
and in Europe the bear is the worst of all. But 
this free atmosphere affects me; away with all this 
evil surmising ! " he went on. "Here is an interest- 
ing lady and her son, both having a history prosaic 
enough, and a beautiful relative who is the only 
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difficulty. For she must not be allowed to be de- 
ceived in her cousin, if he aspire to be more than 
her cousin." 

**AhP' cried the other forcibly. Then he 
added: ^'That idea is only based on the general 
principle of Miss Benton's beauty, and so forth, 
Ernesto?" 

''Well, yes,'* admitted the count, with hesitation. 
''But no more of this, I insist. Brandon, I'll for- 
get. Will you?" 

"Assuredly," answered the other; "especially 
as I never knew." 

Soon after, the two men rose and went over the 
rocks toward the house. Yet before they reached 
the cottage Brandon made a proposition to which 
the other acceded. 

"Just ask him lightly," he said. "Don't press 
the matter. If he deny, turn it off. ' ' 

When they had quitted the rocks, this other fig- 
ure with the haggard face and the wild eyes, grown 
still wilder now, rose up cautiously and slipped out 
of sight. At first it seemed careful only to escape 
observation, which in the moonless night was not 
difficult. When well out of range, it stopped on 
the beach, flung itself down there, and lay for 
awhile, clutching hard at the rocks within grasp, 
and muttering so low that the sound of the incom- 
ing tide drowned every whisper. It was not until 
a higher wave washed almost against it that the 
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figure rose and turned away from the shore into the 
road. 

As Brandon shut himself into his room that 
night, he felt like a man on the edge of a volcano 
into the depths of which some substance has been 
thrown that may at any moment produce an erup- 
tion. Antonio Urbano was that substance. There 
was no knowing what terrible result be might bring 
about, projecting all his force upon a life which had 
secrets like these. 

And it was Brandon's own hand which would 
have wrought this disaster, if disaster there should 
be. The utmost that he had intended, or imagined 
possible, was the unearthing of some ignoble or 
disgraceful episode in Norris* life, which should 
disgust and alienate Laura from him. 

Instead of this, a young fellow with plenty of 
enthusiasm — more sail than ballast, Brandon put it 
— had gotten himself into very serious trouble, and, 
by a marvel, out of it again. And was his hand to 
thrust him back once more? Norris* past was none 
of his business, and Brandon wished that he had 
never seen Antonio Urbano, or [^invited Ernesto to 
Seabury. 

He went to bed thoroughly out of sorts with 
himself, and resolving that the next day he would 
see Antonio and find out at all costs what the Italian 
was going to do and bring him to terms. 

Yes, he would certainly do it to-morrow, 
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To-morrow I 

In the morning Antonio had gone away tix>on an 
errand of his own, Ernesto did not know where. 

The morning after Ernesto's confidences to Bran- 
don, Emily turned to her cousin in the breakfast 
room, as they were waiting for Mrs. Norris. 

''I saw you come in at the side gate last night," 
she said. ' ' I could not get to sleep early, and I 
was sitting at my window. You walked as if you 
could scarcely drag yourself along. These night 
tramps are not good for you." 

Alfred answered that she was right. ''But when 
the spirit moves there's nothing to be done/' he 
said. 

''Except to get a different spirit,** she retorted. 

He looked at her. Nothing seemed to her 
stranger than the steadfastness and the unsteadiness 
of his eyes in different moods; and however un- 
comfortable the latter made her, the first never failed 
to reassure her. It was the steadfast look that met 
her now. 

* * That would be the very best thing, ' • he an- 
swered. 

And then his mother's entrance changed the sub- 
ject. 

In acknowledgment of various courtesies shown 
especially to Emily, Mrs. Amberleigh and Laura, 
with their guests, had been invited to dine at Mrs. 
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Noiris' house that day. A [severe headache kept 
Mrs. Amberleigh [at home. But Laura came, es- 
corted by her two cavaliers. 

It appeared to her that during the whole dinner 
Mr. Norris paid more attention to the byplay be- 
tween [Miss Benton and Count Ernesto than to any- 
thing that was said either by herself or any one else. 
But this might [have been only her fancy, for his 
treatment of Laura herself was irreproachable, and 
she felt as if it were mere perversity that made her 
secretly cavil at it. And, after all, she judged 
chiefly from his mood which was as grave as could 
be permitted a host who desired his guests to enjoy 
themselves. She, surely, would not have him as 
when they were alone. And with the thought of 
this the soft color came to Laura's cheek as she 
seemed to hear again his words of love to her in the, 
storm, so that Emily thought that she had never 
seen her more beautiful. 

« 

After dinner they all went out [upon the lawn to 
feel the freshness of the air and watch the brilliant 
sunset. It was here at the moment that Alfred, too, 
seemed most freely given up to the enjoyment of 
his surroundings that Count Ernesto kept his prom- 
ise of the night before to Brandon. 

^'By the way, Mr, Norris," he began, abruptly, 
as the two stood ^ together, ''it is not in America 
that you and I meet for the first time. You re- 
member one evening we spent together, ^ou and 
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Eioski and I^ at that abominable inn in the Tyrol? 
And then, vre ran aross one another [ in Berlin. 
And again— but the last time it was I who saw yon, 
not you who saw me, in — well, my dear fellow, in 
Europe, you know." 

He smiled meaningly as he stood looking up at 
Alfred. 

Emily was looking at him also; and Brandon, 
beside Laura, was for the moment oblivious even of 
her. There were other eyes, too, fixed upon Alfred 
Norris, eyes turned suddenly wild and bloodshot in 
a face white with fear — his mother's. 

Alfred hesitated. How simple an assent would 
be I How much embarrassment it would save him ! 

With his eyes upon Ernesto, he assured him that 
he had been through the Tyrol only in company 
with his mother, and by the usual routes, and that 
he had never enjoyed the pleasure that the other 
referred to ; neither had he been so fortunate as to 
meet him in Berlin. Their paths might have 
crossed, to be sure ; but, if so, he had not known 
it 

Emily saw Brandon watching him with a sneer- 
ing smile, and saw a glance interchanged between 
him and Count Ernesto. Mrs. Norris caught this 
also. Then she turned to the former with a few 
light words ; and from him to Miss Amberleigh. 

But Ernesto alone seemed wholly at ease. He 
was in the midst of an effusion over the beauty of 
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everyihiug in general, when Antonio, with his mas- 
ter's mail, came slowly up the driveway, his eyes 
fixed upon Norris. 

Ernesto received his letters, and with a glance at 
them slipped them into his pocket and began to talk 
to Emily. 

As the man was moving away Brandon overtook 
him. 

''That photograph, Antonio?" he asked in a low 
tone, at the same time moving farther away from 
the others and beckoning him to follow. 

''The signor is in haste?" asked Antonio anx- 
iously. "He cannot have a little patience longer? 

"Oh, yes, I have patience enough, if only I can 
be satisfied as to it. ' ' 

A glance like forked lightning shot from An- 
tonio's eyes at Alfred Norris. Then he looked 
back at Brandon expressively. It showed the latter 
his mistake more clearly than ever, and it made him 
tremble for the consequences. And this man 
thought that any horrible act would be done with 
his sanction ! How could he prevent the results of 
his own act? What evil spirit had he, unhappily, 
aroused? And what was it capable of? 

"You are a plotter, then, Antonio?" he ques- 
tioned, watching the Italian in an anxiety that tried 
to lose itself in superiority. 

"I do not understand, signor." 

"To be plain, then, what do you want ike photo- 
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graph for?*' The other made a qnick gesture of 
silenoe. ''Tell me this, and you may keep it as 
long as you like/* pursued the speaker. ''But I 
must know what you're up to* There must be 
nothing really bad, you know. Bemember that. 
I'll not have it.** 

"A little more patience, signor/ ' pleaded Antonio 
with a look of cunning. 

"A great deal, if you will tell me why." 

"Would the signor call that patience?" retorted 
the Italian, with the consciousness under his dep- 
recation that he was not this gentleman*s man. 

''Take care what you do, then," returned Bran- 
don. "And bring me that photograph this evening, 
or explain the reason why not. * ' And, with a mut- 
tered imprecation, he turned on his heel and walked 
toward Norris. 

"It's well I waste no time,** muttered the Italian 
as he went rapidly down the avenue. 

As he disappeared, the sky was fdled with the 
brilliance of the sunset, with pink flushes on the 
distant clouds, with yellows, and vivid reds, in 
which purple, the old age of color, had not yet a 
line. Swiftly as these are drawn in the sunsets of 
late summer they had not yet extended themselves 
to form the prevailing hue when he returned. 
Ernesto had just been proposing to go down the 
cliffs. 

"Not to-night," Emily answered. "I've had a 
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long walk to-day, and I'm tired. Besides, they are 
not safe at twilight. If you really want to try 
them, though, come to-morrow in time to walk this 
way to the Bay for our sail; and you shall have 
enough of rocks. ' ' 

''Enough?" cried the count. "Tou forget the 
company." 

Emily glanced at him with a laugh. 

''How much you and I enjoy the same gamel" 
she said. 

"You call it game, signorina," he answered. 
"But I must remind you of a ^little story that we 
have, and I have seen it here, too, about some boys 
and some frogs. The stoning was fun for the boys, 
it is true. Now, signorina, in the glances of your 
eyes and the tones of your voice made only for 
music, throw me no stony coldness, I beseech^you." 

Emily turned upon him a look divided between 
fun and admiration. "Signor, your ingenuity is 
surpassing; it receives my unqualified approval. 
So long as you enchant me like this, you need fear 
no stoniness. ' ' 

"I am but a little candle beside the splendor of 
your mind," he affirmed, yet manifestly gratified at 
her apprecialion of this same small candle. 

"No, no, Count Ernesto, I never did so well as 
that in my life ; and I have tried hard, too, some- 
times." She stood looking at him as she made 
this assertion; and the quivering ripples in her faco 
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broadened out to open merriment and her langh rang 
out softly on the summer air as she saw Ernesto's 
dismayed expression. '^Indeed, I have/' she per- 
sisted with a gay audacity that he found bewitch- 
ing. And again she laughed. 

This was to be her last laugh until it should seem 
to her as if she had forgotten the meaning of merri- 
ment. 

For, with the happy music still upon her lips, a 
cry made her turn quickly. It was Laura who had 
uttered it. 

Emily turned, and saw Antonio Urhano. 

But he had not come ba^k alone. Two men were 
with him. Each had a hand upon the arm of Alfred 
Norris. 

He was arrested for the murder of Lorenz Urbano 
in an unfrequented pass in Switzerland. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



ANTONIO'S BEVENGE. 



Afteb the first movement of horror Alfred Norris 
stood motionless. The veins in his forehead stood 
out and his hands were clinched as if the nails, 
wonld press through the flesh. But he made no 
effort to throw off the grasp upon him ;he remained 
bowed by the weight of the blow. 

Then after a minute he lifted his head and looked 
at one after another until he had scanned all but one 
face in the group about him. 

Laura, shrinking away from him, was leaning 
against Brandon, she being too^ faint to stand with- 
out support, At the first hint of calamity the 
lover was in her eyes transformed into the possible 
criminal, and the possibility was enough for her ; 
she cared neither to weigh nor to wait. If the 
world questioned or condemned, so also would she, 
with an avidity that wished not to be left behind. 
Her wayward and passionate fancy, like her bright 
and delicate beauty, was made for sunshine, not for 
storms. Concealments she could endure, for she 
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had shown this ; but not contempt ; and her love 
withered before the thonght^of ignominy. Were 
Norris guilty, or innocent, the 'charge against him 
and the consequences of it overwhelmed her. It was 
for the briefest moment that her eyes met his ; then 
they wavered, and fell. 

His eyes turned from hers, from Brandon and 
Ernesto, and fixed themselves upon Emily. As 
they did so, the emotion that he had at first con- 
trolled threatened to overpower him. 

For Emily having with the cry heard the words 
that were holding the others back, was coming for- 
ward slowly, her head erect, her eyes on fire. She 
stopped only when close to Alfred. 

''It is not truel ' she cried with a grand assurance 
in her voice. 

And a sudden triumph and joy came into Alfred's 
face. For him, too, as for her, there was at that 
moment but one — for him this woman who believed 
in him. His eyes met hers, not waveringly, but 
with the steadfast look in them. 

*'Nol" he answered; and his voice rang out — ''it 
is not true ! Show me your warrant, ' he said to the 
men beside him. He read it through attentively, 
and returned it to them with darkening face, but 
without a word. 

They would not push Emily aside; but they drew 
their prisoner away from her. 

In another instant his mother, who had stood at 
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flung herself upon her son's neck and clung there in 
an agony. Some word she whispered to him; but 
no one ^heard it. Then she drew backward in a 
calmness that seemed as nearly like death as her 
pallor. It was at his mother that Alfred had not 
once looked. His glance would have reproached too 
much — betrayed too much. 'Who is this Lorenz 
Urbano? ' she questioned, looking at the officers, 
and then turning from one to another of the group 
around her. 

"I do not know,'* returned Alfred. 

*'You do not know I ' hissed Antonio, darting for- 
ward. "*He was my brother, ' he said directly to 
Mrs. Norris fiercely ; ^'and he was as dear to me as 
your son is to you. He was innocent of all evil 
purpose, and yet your son had the cruelty to kill 
him; it was for the politeness of his lips that he 
was slain, that he was sent far out into the air with 
the very words he uttered. The man who had no 
heart to spare neither do I spare. I have waited 
long. I shall have vengeance. ' ' 

•'Silence!' commanded Ernesto. ''You've done 
too much now with your stupid vengeance It will 
be easy to prove the signor never saw your brother, 
was hundreds of miles away from the scene of his 
accident — to prove anything. ' 

Antonio fell back with an evil smile of security, 
and the count went up to Emily. 
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''Dear lady/' he said, ''don't fear that disgrace 
shall fall upon your family. It shall never be so. 
My man shall bitterly repent his insolence; and he 
himself shall be the one to prove his brother's mur- 
derer far other than your cousin. Why, I've seen 
him elsewhere; you yourself have heard but 
now ' 

He stopped abruptly ; for it was only a few min- 
utes before that she must have heard her cousin 
deny having ever seen him. 

The agony of the moment was too great to pro- 
long. The officers began to draw their prisoner 
away toward the carriage waiting for them in the 
driveway Mrs. Norris, after delaying them for a 
few breathless questions, put her hand upon Emily s 
shoulder and moved toward the house. Emily 
turned her head as she moved away and glanced at 
Alfred again. Ernesto's unfinished sentence was 
sounding still in her ears, making her quiver as if 
they had been an arrow poisoned with suspicion. 
But as she looked into the noble face, and into the 
steady eyes that met hers fully, her old faith re- 
turned upon her with fourfold force and character 
vindicated itself in spite of all that evidence might 
do. Her eyes darkened, and something almost a 
smile touched her lips. 

Alfred's heart was full of bitterness. Only he 
knew, he and his mother to whom he had not been 
able to bring himself to speak one word-r-only they 
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knew what must be in store for him. Yet, as he 
was led away by his guards, most of all he pitied 
his mother, most of all would he now have spoken 
to her words of consolation ; and there were these 
to be spoken. 

He had not so much as glanced Laura's way 
again. 

Mrs. Norris, hurrying to her own room for one 
moment to recover herself, met the next moment at 
the door of her son's room the officer who had come 
to take possession of Norris' papers. Motioning 
him to open the door and enter, she followed him 
and opened to him every thing there without reserve. 
With thanks for her aid and apologies for this most 
repulsive duty that had fallen upon him, he fol- 
lowed his companion and his prisoner. 

Brandon was astounded, and indignant that he 
should have had even an innocent share in bringing 
about this catastrophe. For he believed Norris 
guilty. This was the very possibility that Ernesto 
had suggested. 

Still, Laura was saved. At the crisis she had in- 
stinctively turned to himself; and although she had 
looked at Norris with wild eyes and quivering lips, 
yet she had not taken one step toward him. 

As Emily and her companion, who bore heavily 
upon her, disappeared in the doorway, Laura made 
a movement toward the road. 

''Let us get away," she said. 
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'^YoQ have no message for Miss Benton? You 
do not wish to see her — to say one word?*' ques- 
tioned the count. 

'* To-morrow," Jshe answered. **I*Te gone 
through quite enough for one day. And then, she 
will not want to see me now. ' * 

''Most considerate," said Brandon, drawing her 
hand through his arm and beginning to move on. 

Laura stole a glance at him. Was he sneering ? 
Had he not seen that all Mr. Norris' good-by had 
been to Emily ? Would it have been dijfferent had 
she herself gone forward as Emily did ? How could 
he expect it of her, when she was not at all related ? 
Murder! The very thought made one shudder! 
And then, perhaps — perhaps he was guilty. Per- 
haps it was this which separated them. And she 
remembered what he had said the day of the storm. 
This might have been what he had meant. And 
Laura, too, fell back upon her knowledge of Norris' 
character, as she had read it. 

As at last the two were alone together and strength 
had come to speak of the horror that had befallen 
them, Emily began to question her companion as to 
the meaning of this charge which she could not com- 
prehend having been made. Who had been killed 
that that terrible man called his brother? And how 
could anybody suppose that Alfred had had any- 
thing whatever to do with it? 
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*'Well may you ask that," returned Mrs. Norris 
studying the girl's face as she spoke. ''How, in- 
deed, could it be? But they say, Emily — at least, 
this man Antonio says it — that Alfred was in 
Switzerland when I know he was not; and that 
there he killed this man's brother. Oh, I have 
sinned ! I see it now. But not to deserve this. 
Why, Emily, he never even saw this Antonio until 
Count Ernesto's visit here." 

Emily remembered Alfred's assurance of this same 
thing to herself. But she remembered also, sadly 
enough, that morning at Laura Amberleigh's when 
Norris had been so strangely ill. She had believed 
at the time that he had seen the man on the rocks. 
That man was Antonio Urbano. 

A sickness came over her. She was sitting in the 
drawing room with Mrs. Norris. Unaccountably 
her eyes turned to the old "picture of Captain Ark- 
Wright there. 

She uttered a cry, and pointed a trembling finger 
at the portrait. ' * Look ! ' ' she said. * ' When I told 
you what had happened in your room, you laughed. 
Now, see those eyes shut fast!" Yet, as she looked 
up a second time, the mild blue eyes were gazing 
down! upon her in rebuke of her fears. **What 
does it mean?" she cried. '*Is it death? Tou 
must have seen it. What does it mean — to Alfred?" 

**Not death, I believe," the other answered. 
^'But there is nothing left us but daring. Fear 
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will destroy us. We can only ask the Lord to de- 
fend the innocent." 

Emily shuddered. 

And often, in the days that followed, the portraits 
of the old captain, both in the drawing room and in 
Mrs. Norris' own room, closed their contemplative 
eyes; while strange sounds that Emily had grown 
to disregard in some degree awoke new fear in their 
new frequency. In theory she had no faith in the 
supernatural ; but here the very atmosphere infected 
her with fears. It was Mrs. Norris who explained, 
who suggested "causes. But these were always in 
Emily's disturbed nerves and too active imagina- 
tion. 

Meanwhile, the mistress of the house, herself as 
restless as a ghost, flitted upstairs and down, and 
through the rooms constantly. 

When Count Ernesto paid Emily a visit the day 
after Alfred Norris' arrest, she began to question 
him as to what Antonio accused her cousin of. 

Ernesto shrugged his shoulders, as if to cast the 
man and all his affairs behind him, and declared 
that he knew nothing whatever of Antonio's his- 
tory, except that he had lost a brother, and insisted 
that it was by foul play. Emily could make no 
headway against this ignorance. 

''Where was it that you thought you had met 
Alfred abroad?" she asked finally. 

He told her, making light of the political color 
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of Norris' offense, and dwelling upon his making 
experiments in life. 

''And you thought you saw him afterward?" she 
asked. 

''Yes; a moment at St. Petersburg. But he did 
not see me there. ' ' 

"Where was he? What was he doing?" 

"It was merely in the street that I saw him," re- 
turned Ernesto indifferently. It was not his creed 
to entertain ladies with tragedies. 

Gould it have been this answer which made Emily 
sit trembling, with her fingers twisted tightly to- 
gether, before she found her voice again ? It was 
then, as the count looked at her, that jealousy 
awoke rampant in him. Whatever the other might 
feel toward her, he had believed Emily's wound to 
be that of family pride. But now his purpose was 
changed toward Norris. 

Yet what Ernesto had revealed was the thing least 
likely to exalt his rival in any woman's estimation. 
For Emily, crouched on a sofa long after her visi- 
tor's departure, was going over and over the assur- 
ance that Alfred had so recently given her, his as- 
surance that he had never been in Bussia. 

The drive to the prison with Mrs. Norris before 
the examination, the few words with Alfred at his 
request after he had talked with his mother stamped 
themselves upon Emily's mind with painful vivid^ 
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ness. The mystery surrounding her seemed to be 
paralyzing her faculties; she could see no outcome 
of the misery ; she had at moments no hope. 

Yet through all there asserted themselves her in- 
vincible loyalty, and an assurance unfounded in any 
facts, founded upon character alone, that the face 
which had looked at her so gravely and sadly yet 
which had been so full of a dignity that disaster 
oould not move, was not the face of a criminal. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

IN THE COURTROOM. 

The town to which Alfred had been carried, and 
in which the preliminary examination was to take 
place, was several miles from Seabnry. 

On that day the courtroom was crowded. 

Emily knew that there must be some presumptive 
evidence of guilt before he could be committed for 
trial, and that every advantage consistent with jus- 
tice would be given him. 

Yet he seemed to her like a prisoner not of jus- 
tice, but of war. She was sure that the truth would 
save him. But she was equally sure that Mrs. Nor- 
ris did not mean to bring out the truth to the judge, 
any more than she had done to Emily herself. 
Would she be compelled to open those lips that 
seemed every day to grow more sphinx-like? At 
first she had declared that she knew that her son 
was not in Switzerland at the time of Urbano's 
death. But when Emily had pressed the matter of 
an alibi — which to her had seemed the most simple 
and perfect answer to any charge — Mrs. Norris had 
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oonf eased that she had at first made a mistake in the 
date; they had been in Switzerland at that time, 
although not by any means near this pass. Had 
Alfred been away from her? She had quitted him 
for a few days only to visit a friend. But he could, 
of course, account for every moment of his time. 
He was prepared to prove an alibi, if there should 
ever come need of this. And then Emily heard a 
hint of another defense, which made her sick with 
horror ; for it brought back the haunting dread thai 
she had many times put away from her by force of 
will. 

She looked at Alfred that morning in the court, 
remembering that since his arrest the restlessness 
and the vibrations of moods which had so often 
alarmed her had entirely gone. In sight of his 
calmness and dignity how could there be a plea that 
he was not responsible — not himself? 

What had brought Laura Amberleigh to court, to 
witness the distress that she had not oue word of 
sympathy for? Why had Norris denied any former 
acquaintance with her? 

She watched the preparations with the longing to 
have them go on indefinitely. 

For there was security as well as threatening in 
the face and manner of Antonio Urbano. 

The case was opened with the statement that not 
far from two years before that time Lorenz Urbano 
had come to his death by violence in an unfre- 
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quentod pass in Switzerland ; and that the prosecu- 
tion was prepared to prove that the person at whose 
hands he had suffered this violent death was the 
prisoner, Alfred Norris. 

The accuser was called. 

Antonio Urbano, a Neapolitan, now in the service 
of the Count Bafaello Ernesto, also of Naples, de- 
posed that Lorenz Urbano, his only brother, was at 
the time of bis death in the service of M. Valentin 
d'Argens, a Parisian gentleman. Many young gen- 
tlemen came to his master's house, and Lorenz knew 
them well by sight and name. 

The death of Lorenz had come about in the fol- 
lowing manner. He was traveling in Switzerland 
upon some errand for his master, which had nothing 
to do with political affairs, although M. d'Argens 
often intrusted him with such errands also, and this 
fact made him all the more familiar with his mas- 
ter's friends. Lorenz, Antonio said, had a habit of 
doing pieces of his journeys on foot when there 
was not special haste about them. This lightened 
his traveling expenses, which were liberaUy pro- 
vided for by his master, and so gave him extra pay 
for his trouble. Upon the morning in question 
Lorenz was taking on [foot a short cut — he knew 
many of these unfrequented ^byways — and this one 
brought him face to face with another traveler, also 
on foot, and taking the same short cut in an op- 
posite direction. 
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Here Antonio, being questioned, described ac- 
curately his brother's position and surroundings. 
From this he went on to state that as the two jcame 
nearer to each other Lorenz perceived in the traveler 
one of his master's moBt frequent guests of the year 
before, although he had not seen him of late. He 
recognized him immediately, raised his cap to him; 
and, it appeared to those watching the two, called 
him by name. But the other coming toward Lor*^ 
enz, instead of returning his salutation, called out 
loudly to him : **Tou're making a mistake; I don't 
know you at all." Lorenz was accustomed to odd 
ways -in his master's young gentlemen, the witness 
asserted. Those who were watching them could not 
see that he answered at once. But just as the two 
men were passing each other, when they were very 
near together, for the path was exceedingly narrow 
there, Lorenz spoke. His words could not be heard, 
on acccount of the distance of those who saw him. 
But, whatever they were, the face of the other grew 
full of fury as he heard them. And before one 
could tell what he was going to do he stretched out 
his arms with his bag, just as he was holding it in 
his hands, and ran at ITrbano and pushed him back 
and back over the edge of the precipice. It was not 
a crevasse, and the watchers, familiar with the 
ground, were able to work their way around to him. 
His head was badly cut and his back was broken. 
He could not speak, and lived only a short time 
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after he was found. Antonio, who was near, waiting 
for him, was sent for, and reached him just before 
he died. But the stranger had disappeared. His 
bag was lying beside Lorenz. The only thing in it 
which gave any chance of identifying him was a 
part of a photograph. This Antonio had carefully 
preserved. The other day he had gained possession 
of the other part of this photograph, by means of 
which he was enabled to get a full portrait, as the 
one in the stranger's bag would have been if not 
mutilated. This had been obtained through the 
help of Mr. Brandon. The photographs were 
shown and explained. 

Emily glanced at Laura and saw that the hand 
holding her fan was trembling. 

Antonio smiled, a smile that added to his malig- 
nity. 

Thus far there had not been the slightest connec- 
tion between the man in the pass and the Alfred 
Norris who stood at the bar; since, as the lawyer 
said, the last photograph that a man is likely to 
carry is his own. The accuser was an absolute 
stranger, a foreigner, and added to this, and of in- 
comparably more weight than either of those con- 
siderations, evidently a man of vindictive temper, 
and most anxious to find a victim for his vengeance. 
The accused was a f^entleman, who, if somewhat 
shrouded in excliisivenoss, held an honored place in 
the community, and was the descendant of a race 
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that for generations Lad been held in esteem. The 
sympathy of the spectators was, beyond question, 
with the prisoner. Emily saw this ; and it gave 
her new confidence. 

It became Brandon's torn to tell how the photo- 
graph had fallen into his hands. 

He told his story, one thing excepted, with abso- 
lute adherence to facts, but an equally absolute sup- 
pression of any statement that would suggest his 
theory in the matter. Miss Amberleigh, at her 
mother's request, he said, had written him a note in 
regard to the duplicate of a photograph of a view 
abroad — he had forgotten the view, and had, most 
unhappily, lost the note (this statement was the 
exception to his adherence to facts) — but this photo- 
graph of Norris, probably of the size of the one to 
be duplicated, must have been taken from a number 
of others and slipped into the envelope, in haste at 
mailing. Brandon's manner showed that he con- 
sidered that there was nothing further to be known 
about it. Laura from under the veil of her long 
lashes gave him a look of gratitude, for in his hands 
this photograph had become merely one of a pile of 
old cards; and there was no hint that her notes had 
been exchanged or that he dreamed of more than 
one. She did not dare to believe that at the trial, if 
it ever came to this, such testimony would stand 
cross-questioning. But to-day she was saved. 

But no skill gould save her from the assumption 
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that she had had some acquaintance with Norris 
abroad, since a date three years old was in her hand- 
writing upon the back of the photograph. She was 
called upon to state what she knew of the accused. 

Very cleverly she followed the cue that Brandon 
had given her. For while telling the facts of her 
former [meetings with Mr. Norris — the same facts 
which she had previously confided to Emily — she 
told them with an air of so great indifference that a 
stranger must have believed her relations with him 
those of the merest acquaintanceship, of only tran- 
siejit interest to both. 

And that day when Laura with bitter tears had 
confessed the truth to Emily the latter had blamed 
herself for indifference! She recalled now the 
other^s passionate outpourings of grief as if they 
had been an impossibility. Or was it not this 
present icy coldness in the hour of his trouble and 
danger that was the impossibility ? How could she 
wound him so? Emily stole a glance at Alfred, 
repeating this question to herself. In her later life 
the picture of Laura standing there with her beauti- 
ful face and her listless manner, meeting the admi- 
ration of the crowd and in some way turning sym- 
pathy from Norris from the very first of her testi- 
mony, rose before Emily many times. 

But it seemed to the watcher that a strange relief 
came into Alfred's face. And once she was sure 
that bis eyes turned from the witness to herself. It 
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was only for a moment : bat it faronght baek lookB 
aod words and tones which she had put awav from 
her as idle, or at the most meaning only friendship. 
Miss Amberleigh's testimony at first apparently 
counted for little, even when she explained how the 
photograph had come into Brandon's hands. ''I 
wished to return it to Mr. Norris/' she said with 
cold dignity^ ''and I pat it into the wrong envel- 
ope. ** Sidney Brandon, looking at her. involun- 
tarily, put his hand upon the breast of his coat, 
where he still carried the impassioned letter that 
she meant to have accompanied the picture on the 
day that she bad sealed both envelopes and addressed 
them wrongly. This fact of the intended return 
was brought out only in answer to questions ; she 
had proposed to follow Brandon's lead too closely to 
state this unasked. But it was beyond her words 
also that the lightness of her estimation of Norris 
made itself felt like an atmosphere ; and this man- 
uf^r made him of less account to others as well, re- 
calling unconsciously how very little had ever been 
known about him. Was this treatment in revenge 
for her own slight, because be had more than once 
denied all previous acquaintance with her? Was 
she turning against him in bis need, as in bis arrest 
he bad seemed to have forgotten her? Was her be- 
havior through terror, lest her own deeper feelings 
should be betrayed? Or bad [the circumstances of 
suspicion in which he now stood, which had 
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aroused all 'Emily s loyalty, really cooled the in- 
fatuation of Laura? i 

But, whatever her feelings and whatever her pur- 
pose, or want of this, Miss Amberleigh did him 
very great injury. For she did not fail to mention, 
voluntarily, even unnecessarily, in her testimony 
that in Paris the accused had borne another name> 
She had told this to Emily ; but the fact had not 
sounded so ominous as now, perhaps because she 
had said at the same time that this change had been 
owing to his [connection with some secret organiza- 
tion, and that he had told her that when he was free 
he would claim her in his own name. To-day 
Emily questioned the truth of at least a part of 
this story. 

This statement at once produced a sensation. 
The prosecuting attorney seized upon it with 
avidity, and informed the court that the very fact 
that a man has concealed his real name is in itself 
strong presumptive evidence that he has been in 
mischief of some kind. He then began to question 
Laura, who was already frightened at finding what 
she had done, and who after this admitted as little 
as possible. But she was in skillful hands, and if 
she told nothing of importance further than this, it 
was because she knew nothing. She gave the name 
that Norris had taken ; but she had no information 
as to his companions or his pursuits, or of the 
society for the sake of which he had been willing to 
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bIdIc hia identity. Only one initial had slio ever 
heard him give; and she would have denied this had 
she not been under oath , he had several tiroes men- 
tioned his friend, Monsieur V.^ but he had never 
given her more of the name than the first latter. 

There were more in the courtroom than Antonio 
and Brandon who believed it to be the initial of 
Valentin d'Argens Being a friend of his did not 
argue that Norris had thrown Lorenz Urbano over 
the cliff. Still, the lawyer for the defense was very 
glad to see Miss Amberleigh take her seat. 

Was it a question as to the alibi that she was to 
prove that the lawyer now came forward to ask Mrs. 
Norris? They spoke a few moments in a tone so 
low that Emily overheard only stray words; and 
when the lawyer went back 'to his place again Mrs. 
Norris seemed to have aged ; her face was pinched 
and pallid. Emily had heard her say as the lawyer 
turned away ; "That must be the very last 'resort.'* 
Was it the alibi she was speaking of? Or of that 
other defense, worse, it seemed to Emily, than 
none? 

But the judge had turned to the accused. He 
asked him if he acknowledged this alias which Miss 
Amberleigh had given him? 

The room was hushed for his answer until the 
lowest whisper could have been heard throughout 
it. Through this silence came the answer of Alfred 
NorriS; clear and firm 
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I have never at any time and in any place borne 
any other name than the name I bear now, which is 
my own, ' ' he said. 

''Thank Ood for that!" murmured Emily fer- 
vently. 

''Do you mean you thank Him for ruin!" said a 
voice in her ear. '^That is what it means." 

And the eyes of tragedy itself, set in a human 
face, were looking into hers. "I told him what we 
were to do. Why will he not be guided?" added 
the voice. 

"Hasn't he told the truth?" demanded Emily. 

"The truth?" echoed Mrs. Norris. "The truth! 
I — " She 'touched the girl's hand, and was silent, 
for Count Ernesto had gone upon the stand. 

It seemed to Emily that she caught a flash — was 
it of fear? — on Alfred's face as the count took his 
place. But, if so, he was calm again directly, and 
fixed his eyes upon his mother. 

Mrs. Norris wore her mask of impassivity well, 
except that during all Ernesto's testimony she never 
once turned her eyes upon her son. 

Brandon soon perceived that Ernesto knew much 
more of Norris than he had chosen to reveal to him- 
self ; and he saw also that his passion for Miss 
Benton was genuine and not mere affectation, as his 
fancies had been, and that he believed that he had 
more than general grounds for looking upon Norris 
as a rival, and that, whether here he was right or 
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not, {his belief went to make it as hard as he oonld 
for the accused. Brandon f onnd him too mnch 
like himself to be erer again looked npon with quite 
the patronage of former days^ and too mnch like an 
ignoble self to be regarded with quite the former 
liking* He reflected that while between monkeys 
and cats the cat's-paw business is known to work ad- 
mirably, yet between men the thing is unsafe from 
a want of dependence ui>on the tractability of the 
paw. It was only the eyening before that he and 
Ernesto had been talking over Norris, and had de- 
cided to give him all the chance they could ; or so 
Brandon had decided, and the other had acquiesced. 
Brandon had kept his resolution. 
ButEmestol 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

JEALOUSY. 

The room was hushed in breathlessness. Judge 
and lawyers sat intent ; even the court officials lost 
their habitual indifference as the witness revealed a 
series of plots and consx^iracies beyond anything 
they had ever heard or imagined. These were the 
work of the anarchists in Europe, of the nihilists 
in Russia ; for in whatever country they might be, 
under whatever name they went, there was among 
them, as among the trusts and monopolies that were 
to be found in America, the count explained, one 
grand combination. It was by means of this that 
they worked, that they were able to accomplish what 
they did, so many results that were forever untraced 
to them as the agency. They sat in high places ; 
they worked in low ; it was only the least skillful of 
them, those who had hands and not heads, who were 
discovered in dynamite plots, or, indeed, who made 
such plots at all ; those at the head used means 
which made less noise. And Ernesto told how that 
more than one life which had stood between schemes 
subversive of governments and their execution bad 
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been undermined by disease. Nature? So men in 
general said ; and so physicians said. The Italian 
shrugged his shoulders with a suggestiveness deeper 
than his words as he added that sometimes the phy- 
sicians were anarchists also. There were many 
ways, he went on ; and, at one time or another, 
none was untried. 

And why was Ernesto allowed in his testimony 
to go into such descriptions of anarchist methods 
and ways? Because in them he was constantly 
finding the man who now stood accused of the death 
of Lorenz Urbano, the man who had but just said 
that he had never borne any name but his own, that 
of Alfred Norris. But Ernesto had seen him in 
Italy, in Germany, in France, and in each country 
he had borne a different name, and none of them 
had been Alfred Norris, or even Lawrence Wain- 
wright. What part he had ever had in the execu- 
tion of plots, the count, with one exception, was 
quite unable to say. But that his brilliant mind, his 
wonderful ingenuity, his readiness of resource, had 
been invaluable to the society the place that he had 
held in it proved, and so also had Norris' own tes- 
timony, and that of others given uncontradicted in 
his presence. 

Those nearest the accused fancied that he had 
uttered an exclamation when his wonderful ingenu- 
ity had been referred to. 

The evening's conversation in the Tyrol proved to 
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have been raore tban the simple talk that the count 
had led Brandon to suppose. The two men, it 
seemed — Norris one of them — were on their way 
back from* one of the most successful enterprises, 
and the count gave this in some detail. It had re- 
sulted in more than one death, although these could 
not be directly traced to the plot, but were only in- 
cidental to its carrying out. 

The lawyer for the defense here interposed to 
know why Count Ernesto had not made the thing 
public. 

''I am doing so at present,'* returned the other 
haughtily. 

''But why not at the time and in the place have 
brought punishment upon the conspirators?" 

**I was not tired of my life," returned Ernesto; 
''and no man could have betrayed this and live — no 
man. And then, it was over. Of what purpose to 
speak?" And to the 'lawyer's [question of how it 
happened that he had been trusted with such secrets 
Ernesto answered that Norris' companion had once 
done him a service which his life would not more 
than repay, and that he was quite right to trust him 
after it. And Ernesto did not give the name of 
this man. 

Ha did, however, give another, and the last time 
he had seen Norris, until, to his amazement he had 
met him in Seabury. This was the encounter at St. 
Petersburg. But he had had more means of identic 
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fication than he had told Brandon, for he had met 
him face to face; the two had looked into each 
other's eyes, and Norris had made him a sign of 
farewell. It was here that Ernesto pnt forth his 
greatest effort. For he gave the history, so far as 
it had ever transpired, of one of the most daring of 
the anarchists* plots, one in which the Russian 
nihilists were extensively concerned, a plot in great 
part due to one man, who, to insure its success, 
had put into it not only his brains, but also his 
neck. The plot had been discovered, the chief con- 
spirators seized, and — as the papers had announced 
at the time — they suffered death. One of these 
conspirators, widely known in Europe, was not quite 
unknown in America. And Ernesto gave a name 
familiar to some of his hearers. The man had 
aliases, like all anarchists, but it was by this name 
that he was best known, this name that he had gone 
by when he had been met in St. Petersburg, led in 
fetters with other prisoners, and by this name that 
his death had been reported. He himself could 
only tell how he had escaped, and whether he had 
a right to the name that he now bore — Alfred 
Norris. 

The counsel for the prosecution showed from the 
count's testimony how Norris must have known Lo- 
renz, since he frequented his master's house; how 
at about this time he must have been trying to get 
oat of Europe after his escape; how recognition 
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would mean death to him, and that Lorenz had 
probably persisted in recognizing him after his 
warning ; and he added that Lorenz, in all proba- 
bility, would have spread among his master's friends 
the news that the man reported dead was still living. 
This would still have held him there; and it was 
not strange that after what he had seen and known 
he should long for the seclusion of Seabury. 

Count Ernesto had not identified Norris with the 
man in the pass, this identification had come 
through the deposition of the witnesses upon the 
spot, which would be personally confirmed later. 
But the count had shown a motive for the deed, if 
it had been committed by the accused. 

Laura laid a trembling hand on Brandon's arm. 
'*He is passionate — I know it; I know it," she re- 
peated in a whisper. ^^But a moment, only a 
moment of frenzy — does that make murrfer?" 

^'If in the frenzy he ^meant to kill, and the man 
died, why not?" he replied, stung by the sight of 
an emotion that he had dared to believe had ceased 
to exist. 

^'Yes," she said; ^^yes, of course. But it is 
horrible to think this of anybody." 

And Brandon, who had counted many things easy 
that other men had found riddles, sat lost in be- 
wilderment in the mazes of a girl's meanings. For 
where had she gained again directly that indiffer- 
ence of tone? Could he da?:e to boU^vQ it real? 
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Emily, who from minute to minute while Ernesto 
was speaking had seen the shadow and the horror 
deepen on Alfred's face, suddenly opened her eyes 
wide in the terror of a recollection. For she 
seemed again to hear Norris' voice as she had heard 
it that day of the storm when, in warning her 
against going down upon the rocks, he had cried 
out that he had once seen a man go over a cliff. 
How strangely he had turned away after this speech 1 
And that had been the day that the doctor had come 
to see him. 

But, even so, he had not meant death— every where 
and always she would maintain this. But was it 
certain that, in spite of his want of intention, he 
had not killed a man? 

''Yes, certain,*' said her better faith, even above 
her fears, which had become panic in the conditioi^ 
of things around her. 

But Mrs. Norris was called to the stand. Emily 
trembled. 

Although an unwilling witnesi^ Mrs. Norris per- 
ceived that since she must speak, to do it readily 
would help to put her case in the best light that it 
was capable of. With great clearness and a simpli- 
city that often rose to pathos she gave the history 
of her son. 

When Alfred was twelve years old Mr. Norris 
had died. His widow had lived for A time in San 
Francisco, where she had property that needed at- 
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iention. After she had moved to the East, and dur- 
ing her son's college vacation, an old friend of her 
husband's came to visit her before returning to his 
home in Germany. He v/as a fascinating man, and 
he completely bewitched her son, so that the latter 
would hear of nothing but going abroad to finish his 
education under the most brilliant ausx)ices. Per- 
ceiving that her refusal would have done no good, 
Mrs. Norris had reluctantly consented, and though 
Alfred was then in his senior year and leading his 
class, yet he threw up his studies and set out for 
Germany. Her heart went out after the wanderer. 
Letters from him came more and fnore irregularly, 
and when they did come did not give reasons that 
were satisfactory to her why he should travel about 
so much ; he said only that he was seeing^the world 
and laying foundations for a broad education. But 
when his letters had for some time ceased alto- 
gether, she resolved to go in search of him. Let- 
ters from the friend in whose charge he had gone 
out had reported him with dangerous political com- 
panions. But they had not prepared her for all 
that she had found. 

It was here that the prosecution, closely question- 
ing Mrs. Norris, found the confirmation of some of 
Count Ernesto's statements as to plots, but with it 
the assurance that Norris had been entangled in 
them without at first realizing what they were, and 
thl^t be would have escaped from them at any time 
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if he could have done so. She knew that he had 
always avoided overt acts; she knew Bothiug of the 
rank he held, except that she did know the last alias 
that the count had given. Sometimes he would be 
with her for days, even weeks, aud they would travel 
together; theu, again, he would quit her with an 
abruptness that left no time for a word. 

How had it been at the time spoken of in Switzer- 
land? 

Ah I She could not prove the needed alibi here, 
she could not account for three days of the time. 

Throughout her testimony Alfred's eyes had been 
fixed upon her constantly, with growiug wonder and 
sternness. Here Emily saw them flash. Was it 
with fear — ot scorn ? 

Although the written evidence from the eyewit- 
nesses of the tragedy was strong, describing Norris 
well and identifying the photograph as his likeness, 
some formality was still wanting to give the deposi- 
tion its full force; with all Antonio's care he had 
not been familiar with the laws of the couutry, and 
had been too distrustful of help from others. But 
the personal evidence of these witnesses, to be given 
later, would make this unimportant. At present the 
evidence was enough to warraut commitment. 

Alfred Norris must stand his trial for the murder 
of Loreuz Urbano. 

It was not uptil tlie foljiowinjg day that Mrs. Nor? 
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ris said abruptly to Emily : *'Wfaat an absurdity to 
have imagined that if my poor boy had been fleeing 
from death as an anarchist he \7ould have been in 
the pass, or anywhere else, without a thorough dis- 
guise!" And she smiled triumphantly. 

*'True! True!" cried the girl. ''Oh, why did 
you not say that yesterday in the courtroom?" 

''I did not think of it," returned Mrs. Norris. 
*'But it will not be too late now; there will be op- 
portunity to say much, Emily. Pray that we may 
be wise and strong." 

''Yes; yes," said the other earnestly. Then the 
light broke over her face. "If you only knew the 
comfort your thought has brought me," she said. 
"Beally, Cousin Anna, it could not help being true 
that he would have been disguised. It's not as an 
anarchist that he is accused, I know. But it would 
be much to break the chain that connects him with 
one ; for it would do away with the motive — you 
see? We need no such thing to feel sure of him. 
But with others — yes, I wish you had thought of it 
yesterday." 

"So do I," answered Mrs. Norris. And she 
sighed. 

"Yes, we will think of everything," said Emily, 
trying not to echo the sigh. "It will come all 
right, dear Cousin Anna. " Then after a moment 
she added softly, "How thankful I am to be with 
you uovTf * * 
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''It is what my mother would have liked. '^ 

The rare tears stood in Mrs. Norris' eyes. ''Ah, 
yes, my dear child/' she answered; ''that is true. 
And for all the apparent differences, you are so like 
your mother, Emily — so like my loyal Faith. 
Thank God for you now." 

It was seldom that Emily spoke her deeper feel- 
ings. But now she looked at her cousin, and said 
gravely : "That is why I was sent to you now. ' ' 

Mrs. Norris remembered as if it had been in a 
past age how unwelcome this beautiful friend had 
once been to her. 
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CHAPTEE XXn. 

DEFRAUDED. 

All too fast flew the days for Mrs. Norris and 
Emily, even though the strain of them seemed at 
times too great to be borne. It was a necessity to 
the girl now to get away at times from the gloom of 
the house, else the courage with which she strove to 
sustain Mrs. Norris would have failed herself. She 
believed now that the eyes of Captain Arkwright in' 
the picture had given fatal warning, although in be- 
lieving it she was conscious of yielding to a super- 
stition that in her stronger days she would have 
despised. It was good at such moments of despair 
as sometimes assailed her to get into the open air, 
and even better to find the companionship of one 
absolutely faithful to the prisoner. And Dick Wat- 
son was this. With a tact born of his sympathy 
he had made«n errand to the house on the cliffs, 
talked with Emily, assured her of his indignation 
at the charge against Norris, offered to bear testi- 
mony to his kindness, his gentleness, if this would 
be of use, and altogether shown such depth of in- 
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terest that Emil^^ iu her loneliDess — for eves inter- 
course with the family at The Willows was sus- 
pended — was more glad of the sight of his honest 
face and the sound of his sympathetic voice than 
she would admit, even to herself. So it came about 
that the hours in Dick's boat were not a few; and 
there he talked of Alfred Norris, recounted his vir- 
tues, railed against the very thought of evil in him 
with a heartiness that did Emily untold good. This 
and [the free air gave her new courage to comfort 
Mrs. Norris who aged ten years in the few weeks 
that followed her son's arrest. In after years this 
help in time of need returned in double measure 
upon the life of the young man. 

But the days that fled so swiftly to some of the 
watchers for the trial of Norris, dragged their weary 
length to his persecutor. The witnesses for the 
prosecution were to be here for the autumn assizes ; 
they had seen the deed ; their living words were to 
enforce with tenfold strength the testimony which 
their depositions had made sufficient to hold the 
prisoner for trial. Antonio Urbano gloated over 
this fact. To him the very minutes dragged. He 
still performed his duties to Count Ernesto, and as 
he did so his constantly triumphant air contrasted 
sharply with his former many moods of gloom. 
His master noted him well, and shrugged his shoul- 
ders after some especial evidence of Antonio's 
hatred of Norris, What control had a master over 
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his servant's likes and dislikes? Or if o, human 
nature stronger than rank united the two, what was 
to be done about it? 

And still the evening and the morning measured 
off the days to the inevitable test that was coming. 

''The fellow is sure he has him/* Ernesto com- 
mented one day to Brandon. 

''I don't see how yon can endure that man about 
youy" returned the latter with emphasis. 

The count laughed. ''Nobody else ever suited 
me so well/* he made answer. As he did so, a 
gleam of malice shot into his eyes. He was remem- 
bering a dainty note then lying in his desk, a note 
which had refused him the dearest gift that life 
could have bestowed upon him — the hand of Miss 
Benton. He had no doubt that her interest in her 
cousin could have alone have made her unapprecia- 
tive of the generosity which had laid himself and 
his title at her feet in such an hour, and, alas ! un- 
appreciative of this title and its owner. He was 
not well disposed toward this cousin ; who could 
expect it? He had nothing to do personally with 
the matter. But if Lorenz Urbano had been really 
murdered and if Antonio chose to revenge his 
brother lawfully, how (k)uld Ernesto help this? 

Another two weeks had gone by when one morn- 
ing Brandon came to visit Ernesto. As Antonio 
opened the door for him, Brandon looked at the 
man in amazement. For the Italian's dark face was 
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terrible in its malign furj. "Wbat's the matter, 
Antonio?'* he cried involuntarily. But the other 
made him no answer further than to say that the 
count was at home, and to usher him into the room 
here his master was seated. 

* 'What's the matter with that fellow?** ques- 
tioned Brandon of the count when Antonio had 
closed the door behind him. '* Why, the man looks 
like a devil incarnate. What is it, Ernesto?'^ 

''He does, I own. But don't be too hard on 
him/* replied his master. '* Because, you see, he 
has j ust found the bottom knocked out of his re- 
venge. * ' 

''What!" and Brandon stood staring at the 
speaker. 

"Even so," returned the count. *' There is no 
reliance to be placed upon man. Haven't you heard 
that the best witness for the prosecution has sud- 
denly died?" 

"No. But he is scarcely to be blamed for that, 
is he? Did he take his own life?*' 

"Not at all." 

"And he has left his deposition, of course?^' 

"You may remember," answered Ernesto, '*that 
there was something not quite right, not like your 
laws, in this deposition. Antonio was so suspi- 
cious that he did not take the right counsel. "But 
if the witness had followed up this statement by his 
personal testimony, it would have answered very 
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Well, just as with other things, you remember, it 
was enough to secure Norris' commitment. But 
tliis death has changed everything. This is the way 
the case stands at present. Of the two men who 
had been standing together in full view of the 
tragedy, this man who has died so suddenly was 
the one who had not for an instant taken his eyes 
from the assailant. His companion, not suspecting 
foul play, had looked away for a moment, only to 
be brought back by a cry from the first to a sight of 
the outstretched arms of Norris, and the falling 
figure of Lorenz Urbano. Now, as he did not look 
every moment, how can he be sure that Lorenz had 
not ^gone backward of himself and fallen over acci- 
dentally, and that the other had not stretched out 
his arms in an attempt to save him?'* 

Brandon uttered a prolonged whistle. ''Any 
such thing suggested before?'* he asked. 

"Never a hint of it; something totally different. 
Not in any word spoken at first, nor in any message 
sent by both together, had there been mention of 
such a possibility. It means that now the first has 
gone the second has fiinched. Yes, yes," he added, 
''the bottom is knocked out of the whole business." 

As Brandon looked at the speaker, it occurred to 
him that this might also have knocked the bottom 
out of Ernesto's own enterprise, which, in the end, 
might have prospered, had the other's done so. It 
explained to him what he had noticed upon entering, 
(bat master and man bad baen talking vehementl^t 
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How thankful he was that Laura had recovered 
from her infataation! He recognized that this 
alone removed liimself from a peisonal interest in 
the fate of Norris. 

In going away he encountered Urbano again. He 
stopped to speak to him, watching him keenly as 
he did so. ''Your master has been telling me about 
the case,*' he began abruptly. "So the bottom is 
knocked out of your revenge against Mr. Norris?" 

The face of the other grew black with hatred. A 
lurid fire burned in the eyes he fixed upon Brandon. 

''I'm the bottom of it," he muttered. "I'm not 
knocked out!" And he passed on swiftly out of 
sight. 

But whatever Antonio's anticipations had been, or 
whatever his desires and determination might be, 
after this information as to the death of one witness 
and the defection of the other had come to the pros- 
ecuting attorney, the court had decided that there 
was no case against Alfred Norris. He was an 
anarchist, it might be; but it had not been for this 
that he was arrested. 

A few days after this announcement Ernesto 
sat in Brandon's room at the mountains where the 
season was unusually gay in the superb weather. 
Alfred Norris was free again ; and Emily Benton 
was lost to the count. But even these calamities 
did not account for the cloud on his brow. Antonio 
had disappeared several days before and left no ^ 
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trace. And this was serious enough. He was giv- 
ing his companion bis story of the disappearance. 

''And what has become of him then?" asked 
Brandon. 

The count elevated his shonlders depre<3atinglj. 
''You know as well as I/* he answered. "He is in 
that state of mind when a man loses his desire for 
humanity and takes to the woods. He might be 
found there, I should say. I should like to go 
there myself," he added in a tragic undertone and 
with a gesture which did not escape Brandon. He 
comprehended it, but made no comment. And then 
Ernesto began to bewail the loss of Antcmio's skill- 
ful services. He had been trying to do without 
anybody in the hope of his return ; but it was of no 
use ; he would not come back ; no, he would never 
come back. 

"Oh, yes; he'll turn up," the other asseited. 

The count bent toward him eagerly. "After he 
has wreaked his vengeance, do you think?" he 
asked. "But, no; then he would not dare. He 
would escape. ' ' 

" 'Vengeance!* " echoed Brandon; and he stared 
at Ernesto. "What do you mean about his ven- 
geance?" 

"You remember his face and his words; you re- 
peated them to me?" 

"Oh, yes, I remember. He looked dangerous, 
to be sure ; and he threatened. But we all look 
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vicious at timeSi I suspect. And, you know, we 
all threaten — when there is nothing else left for us 
to do. But what does it amount to?" 

' ' My dear Brandon, given an Italian nature with- 
out the sacred instincts of nobility — and nothing is 
impossible which means — revenge." 

The words impressed his listener forcibly ; he re- 
called the more than malice in Antonio's look, the 
possible terrible import of his words; he was pre- 
pared to take alarm ; it flashed across his mind that 
he would see and warn Norris. With this thought 
he glanced at his companion. 

But as Ernesto had uttered his last statement he 
had struck an attitude which in his own eyes added 
an impressive dignity to the gravity of his subject. 
It produced the opposite effect upon Brandon, how- 
ever. For his ridicule of Ernesto was reflected 
upon the fear for Norris which had at first seized 
him. He made light of the count's suggestion ; and 
it truly seemed most improbable when he came to 
consider it as a man trained in a law-abiding land 
looks upon violence — a thing not to be believed in, 
until it arrives. He turned the conversation upon 
a more pleasing subject; and it was not long before 
tbo two were discussing the next yacht race with an 
eagerness on Ernesto's part which made him for 
the time forget alike vanished attendant and lover's 
rejection. 
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Bat none the less was Antonio bound upon a dan- 
gerous and fatal errand. In his rage at the injus- 
tice of the court, he had called upon darker and 
severer, powers for vengeance. And this he had 
done in spite of the fear and horror that this 
aroused in him, and his belief that he was contend- 
ing with more^ than mortal craft. For he could not 
forget what he had seen the day he had gone to the 
grounds to spy upon Norris ; he believed that the 
death of this principal witness had come about 
through occult powers in Norris; and these he 
feared with a terror inconceivable to a better-trained 
mind. But .his purpose of vengeance was stronger 
than all ; for this he would dare everything ; yes, 
would dare ; and would conquer. 
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CHAPTER XXm. 

N0RBI8. 

Emily was suffering from what proved to her to be 
the misery of a ^'granted wish/* After all her anx- 
iety and sorrow there was to be no trial ; the shame, 
the publicity, the danger of this had been in vision 
only ; they were not to come in reality. Alfred was 
at home onoe more a free man ; smiles came some- 
times to his mother's face, although the shadows of 
anxieties still brooded there. Over and over Emily 
repeated to herself her joy in his freedom, and the 
blessing that had come to them in that the case had 
been dropped — in that, rather, that there was no 
case against him. 

What more could she want? 

Ah, she found soon how very much more it was 
that she longed for. First of all, that blessed as- 
surance which acquittal would have given her. It 
was true that for much of the time she believed in 
Alfred Norris* entire innocence of this charge 
brought against him; true that there were times 
when to the full she sympathized with his heaviness 
over the weight of this charge, which must now for- 
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ever remain, sot in law, but, in the minds of men, a 
doubt; times when her sorrow for him and with him 
overwhelmed her, and she. realized more than ever 
that she loved him. 

But again there were other times — and it seemed 
to her that these grew more frequent — when the 
lightness with which he had formerly treated all 
things had become intensified; times when this 
very charge brought against him made matter for 
his scornful mirth, when he weighed probabilities 
as if he were in court, and with a sardonic coolness 
that filled her with horror. 

In every way, also, the peculiarities of his moods 
that from the first had aroused her wonder became 
more frequent and more strongly marked. But the 
restlessness when it came now extended further than 
the eyes; the [sarcasms, while equally tipped with 
malice, were no longer sped with the same unerring 
aim. He had in these moods long fits of silence, 
and the watchfulness which had always bordered 
upon furtiveness now passed the boundary of it. 
Once or twice he alluded to a pursuit of himself 
which seemed to arouse terror. But at the time no 
one realized that this was not imaginary. 

"No wonder you remember the past dangers,'* 
Emily said to him gently one day. "But don't 
forget how safe you are here." 

"Ton don't see the eyes I do, " he answered her. 
"Two pair, one wild and frightened, the other— oh. 
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the terrible other eyee, so fierce and so nearP* He 
ended in a whisper of horror. Then by a strong 
effort he recovered himsell "Did I frighten you, 
dear Emily?" he asked. "After all, it was only a 
joke. It's something in a story I'm writing, you 
know. I am making character studies under all 
sorts of conditions. I don't like to confess it ; one 
doesn't like to show how the strings work, you see. 
But it's better than frightening you. You're a 
nervous little thing, to be sure. "And he laughed, 
softly enough, but in a tone that made Emily shiver. 

How it came about that it was always in these 
moods that the fierce and threatening eyes of An- 
tonio Urbano were revealed to him, always at a dis- 
tance, always about to withdraw, and that these 
never disturbed him in his hours of calmness it 
would be difficult to tell. But it had proved so 
without exception ; so that it seemed as if some- 
thing in him at his best defied the Italian, that he 
was only perceived in Norris' moods of uncertainty. 
His speech to Emily, not understood, had been his 
only reference to this pursuit. 

It was one morning in his strange mood that he 
turned in the direction of The Willows, his step 
buoyant, his eyes aglow. He had not been there 
since his release a few daysl^ack. In the brilliant 
sunshine that day in court looked to him amusing iu 
retrospect, and was not to be thought of in com- 
parison with the terrible experience that had made 
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his mother fear the unseating of his reason. He 
laughed at this fear as he went along. She had 
kept it from him so carefully hitherto. But it had 
all come out now. There was nothing like a court- 
room for bringing matters to light! But there were 
people skillful enough to manage even courtrooms, 
people who knew how not to have them reveal more 
than one was willing to have known — yes, indeed ! 
He could bear witness to this. How well it had all 
come out ! Did they think that after all he had 
done he could not settle a simple thing like this? — 
yes, and leave out what he did not want brought in? 
Ha, ha! And he laughed so long that he was 
obliged to stop, lest he should lose his footing on the 
jagged rocks. Yes, it was in the court that Mrs. 
Norris' dread had come to light. He had not sus- 
pected it before. Poor thing 1 He saw how she 
must have sujffered. And he shrugged his shoulders. 

Laura, who had turned against him when he was 
a prisoner, now that he was free and had come to 
her again, came forward to greet him, her face a 
little rosy, as if shone over by morning light. 

''Don't go into the house," said Norris, not re- 
leasing her hand at once. ' ' Come out on the rocks, 
or under the pine trees. ' ' 

It was under the pines that they established them- 
selves, in somewhat the same attitude as on another 
morning neither had forgotten. To-day Emily and 
Brandon were not there to overhear the reminiscen- 
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ces, or to . interrupt confidences. Yet tbere stood 
between them a stronger x)ower, invisible to Norris, 
ever present to his companion. 

9 

**Why didn't Emily come with you?" she asked, 
toying with the pine needles he had tossed into 
her lap. 

"I didn*task Emily to come with me," he re- 
torted. ''Did you want her to come to hear me tell 
yon that not in the Paris days nor under the Vene- 
tian moonlight were you one half as beautiful as 
now ? To hear me tell you that all these months in 
which I have looked at you and been silent have 
been enough to madden me — if that could have been 
done!" 

''But," returned Laura softly, "why need you 
have been silent — to me? Why didn't you trust 
me? And that day in the drawing room at your 
home, why did you deny everything?" As she 
finished she looked up at him with a keenness 
hardly to have been expected from the flushed cheeks 
and tremulous lids of a moment before. 

There came into Norris' face a sudden look of 
watchfulness and a perturbation half hidden by the 
craft that made him cool again directly. 

* 'Don't you see why?" he said. "My nerves 
were mercilessly shaken, and for a time everybody 
I saw seemed ready to take me back to that horrible 
p — life. I could not bear to have my name spoken. 
Put now that the ice has beep broi^en b^ that }ucky 
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affair of the court, I'm all right. No more fear for 



me. 
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Then jou were an anarchist?" returned Laura. 

And you really were in the pass — were you?'* 
*Were you?' is well put in," said Norris, with 
somethings of the sneer that Emily hated upon his 
face. ''But, Laura, as to the other question, don't 
ask mcj darling. I shall always confess to mis- 
chief of all kinds, even to being at one time in dan- 
ger of madness — yes, always confess, you may be 
sure. Get reconciled to [my saying this to every- 
one, and come to understand me. As to this dan- 
ger — that's all over; or we say so. Nobody can 
tell what may really be, what may develop. And 
if you see sudden, strange things in me, Laura, 
don't shrink away from me. They are only seem- 
ing. I'm really too gentle by nature ever to harm 
— that is, of course, without wonderful provocation. 
My only fault has been that I wanted everybody to 
be free. But now I try always to bind; yet it is 
only one I want |to ibind, and that is you. When 
are you going to marry me, my Laura? Already 
your heart is mine. Why not your vows?" 

He bent his lips to hers, and the girl's head sank 
upon his shoulder. Not all her doubts had x)ower 
to keep her from thia momentary yielding to his 
love. For years she had loved him, and dreamed 
of his return. What greater devotion could she 
have dreamed of than she had found Iq hivx oow ? 
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Yet she shrank from the promise he asked of her. 
She ivonld betroth herself to him ; for she loved 
him. But she would sot do it that day. It was sot 
xinbearable to hear him plead, when she had waited 
so long, even for recognition. She confessed to 
herself that there was at times something strange in 
him ; but it came from his new position, she said 
to herself. In time he would be his own old self 
once more. And then she would tell him when she 
would marry him. 

Her memories waited their time to sting her. 

But that time came the same evening. Brandon 
had run down for a few days to make arrangements 
for their quitting Seabury. The sea air had done 
Laura so much good she seemed ready for at least a 
little gayety in the winter. During the evening he 
brought up the subject of Norris' arrest, and re- 
viewed the matter by the logic of his common sense. 

''It*s highly probable, since he's an anarchist, 
that he did make an end of Urbano, ' ' he argued. 
''Of course, the | fellow knew him; and if he were 
fleeing for his life, the last thing he would want 
would be recognition by a fellow like this, who 
might be bought. We mustn't blame him too much. 
Who knows what any of us might have done in the 
same place? It was a mighty tight one." 

His eyes covertly sought Laura's face. She 
could not help remembering the secret society and 
the strange name in Paris, and the stranger scene at 
Norris' home on the day of the storm. 
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But she put her suggestions away from her. 
Why should she not believe him? How could 
Sidney Brandon know all the circumstances, and 
what Mr. Norris really was ? 

Yet she made him one answer. ''But if Mr. 
Norris were really fleeing for his life," she said, 
"why was he not disguised?" 

Brandon looked at her curiously. That sugges- 
tion, he knew, must have come from Norris him- 
aelf 
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OHAFTER XXIV. 

IN00NSI8TEN0Y. 

OopLD Laura only have seen Alfred Norris one 
morning a week later as he sat beside Emily Ben- 
ion, if she oould but have caught the look upon his 
face and heard his words — would she still have kept 
her faith in her lover? It would have been impos- 
sible. To the anxieties that already distressed her 
she would have added a burning jealousy. 

It was a beautiful day. Seen from the open win- 
dows of the library the sea shone in the sunlight 
with almost a summer softness ; the clouds that 
hung above it were light and warm ; the autumn 
that would soon be upon them in its sharpness had 
given way for the moment ; there was a respite, and 
summer looked back in farewell. Emily sat with a 
book that she was trying in vain to read, and Alfred 
behind ^the 'shield of another sat watching her, his 
face growing more sad as he did so. 

''What can I do for you, Emily?'* he began at 
last as he saw her eyes fill with tears. And throw- 
ing down his book, he drew his chair closer up to 
hers, and fixed his eyes upon her downcast lids. 
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He reproached himself with asking the useless ques- 
tion ; yet his own feelings were too strong for him 
to resist speaking to her and drawing near to her. 
Alas I he knew so well what he wonld like to do for 
her; the only thing that would be of value to her 
now, to tell her the truth without disguise and with- 
out reserve. But he could not ; he must not. No 
desire of his, but a hard necessity, held him back. 

The next moment Emily met his gaze. ''I'm so 
tired," she answered drearily — '*too tired not to 
speak, though no possible good can come from 
speech ; or I should have tried it long ago. ' * 

''Try it now." 

"Shall I?" 

"Yes, Emily, yes. Give me at least the right to 
speak a word of comfort to you, since it is all I 
have any right to speak, and all that, more and 
more, day by day, I fear it will prove that I shall 
ever have the right to speak." 

"Who takes away from you your rights, Alfred 
Norris? Are you not a free man?" 

"No! If I were— " 

"What binds you, then? Is it crime?" 

"Do you ask me if I have committed a crime?'* 

"I do." 

"No, never!" 

"I was sure of that — as sure as at the first, you 
remember?" The trust and sweetness of her smile 
stirred his inmost soul. He could never repay 
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what she had done for him ; and he had never felt 
it more keenlv. 

"Is it a sin?" she asked the next moment. 

He hesitated. ''A sin?*' he said. ''Tes— but 
not meant as one, Emily.'* 

"Is it a folly?'* she pursued incisively. 

"Tes — a folly unmitigated," he answered her 
sadly — "a folly of which my whole life will bear 
the bitter consequences. " 

The girl turned upon him one of her keen looks. 

But her glance dropped as it met his eyes. She 
hid her hands under her book, for they trembled. 
They had not trembled the month before when they 
had held Count Ernesto^ s impassioned offer of 
himself and his titles and his fine old palace. She 
saw that Alfred had said truly that speech was 
impossible to him — ah ! it was most impossible, not 
so much perhaps on account of anything in his his- 
tory, or of any tie which bound him — for that 
which beyond doubt held him to Laura Amberleigh 
neither might find to be of adamant after her treat- 
ment of him — but there was something more, and 
far worse. Speech was impossible to him, because 
there hung over him, too plainly now to be thrust 
aside by her as an illusion, those moods which 
threatened insanity, if this had not begun already. 
It was a bar impassable. 

As if to reinforce her knowledge and her deter- 
mination, she looked once more keenly into his 
face. 
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Strength, suffering, patience, love, were what she 
read. And, above all, the self-control which con- 
tradicts, when it is real, all evidence of madness. 
If at that moment anything on earth seemed certain 
to her it was that the clear eyes into which she 
looked were the eyes of a sonl in health, if in sad- 
ness. 

''I am not such a wretch, Emily,** Alfred went 
on, ''as to ask my burden shared. It belongs by 
right to me ; and when at best I should have so 
little fit for one like you, so little that can seem to 
you Worth caring for — *' He broke off suddenly. 
•'And yet, Emily," he went on, "you must forgive 
me, darling, for not being able to keep from telling 
you that I love you. But why shouldn't I say it 
when you know it so well already ? But if it were 
different, I would never cease trying to win you. 
It seems to me, Emily, that from the very first day 
that your- .lovely face came like a radiance into our 
home I have loved you. And since I have come to 
know your patience and sweetness, and your cour- 
age, how much morel — how much more!" he re- 
peated 

It might have been the perfect stillness that made 
him after a moment bend forward with breathless 
eagerness to look at his companion. But he could 
see only the long lashes of her downcast eyes, her 
flushed cheek, and a tremulous mouth. She had 
turned away . 
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His heart beat fiercely. But he tried to crash 
down the hope in its throbs. No, no ! For if, 
knowing all, she were divine enongh to ignore what 
her lot would be and give herself to him, in his 
sorrow, yet he most not, he would not, accept such 
a sacrifice. 
And Laura? 

Not a thought of her crossed his mind as he sat 
there! 

At last Emily spoke, but so low that he had to 
bend forward to catch her words; and still she 
turned away from him. 

"I must tell you how. it is," she began. ''This 
life wears and distresses me. It seems at times 
impossible to endure it. And yet I can imagine a 
harder. It is — life without you.*' 

After a single exclamation of rapture, checked as 
if it had no right to exist, there came a long silence. 
Then, in tones that straggled to be calm, and yet in 
spite of themselves had in them the joy of love, 
Alfred thanked her for that confidence in him which 
had come to her through all that had looked so 
dark; he assured her that in one way at least it was 
deserved. 

'*Ypu must know my whole history in all its 
minuteness, * ' he said. ''Only then can you decide. 
And, Emily, you shall know it; and this very day. 
I cannot speak here and now ; I must be sure that 
we shall have no interraptions. It is so warm to« 
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day ; if this afternoon you will go out to sail with 
me, there, where we are free and alone — there, 
Emily, I will tell you everything. If, knowing all, 
you still hold me worthy of your confidence-— and 
your love — then — then " 

His eyes flamed, his face glowed. He rose 
abruptly, and left her. 

At last he seemed to see his way as he had never 
seen it before. He would tell her his whole story 
without reserve. It was her right to know it ; it 
was his right to speak ; and now nothing should 
withhold him. What the result might be he could 
not tell; but he believed, he hoped, that good would 
come of it; her counsel, her comfort would be much; 
and — she loved him! He marveled at it; he ac- 
cepted it as the gift in compensation for his sorrows. 
However selfish the admission proved him to be, it 
was a joy greater than them all. This very day, 
within a few hours, he would put his fate into her 
hands. She should know everything, and he would 
trust to her decision. Hope whispered to him that 
this might be kinder to him than his own — since she 
loved him. 

''Mr. Norris," said a voice interrupting a reverie 
which he would fain have had go on indefinitely, 
**I was coming to find you." 

"Oh, Dick, it's you," said Alfred. *^I didn't 
see you coming." 

No, sir; and that's just what I want to speak to 
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you about; I mean," be added as the otber looked 
at bim in astonisbment, "it's just what may happen 
to you with somebody else who may not feel to yon 
the way I do — it looks as if be didn't. And yet he 
may oome on you just as I did. And then *' 

''What do you mean, Dick? Do speak out. I 
don't like hints. What is it, now? Who may 
come on me? And what for?" 

"What for, I don't know, sir; but by the way of 
it I shouldn't think for good. And as to who it 
is — why, the I — talian feller that was in the court, 
you know. He's round here all the time, it looks 
to me; and he just shadows you. Perhaps you 
know what for. He ^looks ^like mischief, though. 
If I could ever have got near enough to send him 
off, I would. But the cunning of him makes me 
think he's up to mischief. So I couldn't rest till 
I'd told you." 

•'Thank you," said Alfred. ''It's very likely." 
He stood considering. Finally, he said again: 
"It's very likely, Dick, that he is up to mischief. 
I remember now, I have seen him twice. But both 
times he skulked away ; and I forgot him. You 
think he means mischief, Dick?" 

"I'm dead sure of it. I've wanted to say so be- 
fore ; but I hat^d to tell you. I've been trying to 
shadow him myself; but" — and he laughed un- 
easily, "I'm no match for that I — talian." 

^ 'Happily, no, ' ' returned the other. * 'I'm much 
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obliged, Dick. I'll remember; and I'll take qb 
much care — as I can." 

Within an hour of the time that Emily expected 
to start for her sail, Brandon on the beach came 
upon Laura and Norris in earnest talk, a»d caught 
the light on Laura's face. Baffled, furious, sore at 
heart, seeing no hope of retrieving his place, he 
turned sharply away. 

Scarcely had he gone aside from the path that 
had brought him unexpectedly opposite to them, 
when the terror unfamiliar to Laura came into Nor- 
ris' face. 

''Don't you see him?" he asked, hoarsely, inter- 
rupting himself in what he was saying. *'No?— 
there! Look! two of them! And one — oh, so 
terrible!" 

And he pointed in the opposite direction from 
The "Willows. 

**No," said Laura, '*I don't see anybody. Oh, 
yes, there's a man's hat over there, and I suppose 
there's a man under it. But what of that? Now 
it has disappeared. It was only somebody going 
down the road. That's nothing. What did you 
think it was?" she asked him wonderingly. 

"It ^as — it was — ^yes, yes, that, of course," 
stammered the other, with the wild stare still in his 
eyes. ''But he has gone now, " he added, as if 
soothingly, to himself. 
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He sank down again into his place beside Laura; 
and it seemed to her that even with his words he 
forgot his terror, and the object of it, whatever or 
whoever this might be. But her memory was not 
so accommodating ; and she had not yet recovered 
from her bewilderment when he went back to the 
question, all engrossing to him as he talked, the 
question of when she would marry him. 

And as he pleaded there grew in his face more 
and more the expression that Laura had known 
and loved at the time when he had taught her love. 
It moved her as it had always done and could never 
fail to do. 

But the Norris of the moment before had recalled 
all Brandon's warnings, and given them force. She 
was still trembling with excitement and fear. Her 
heart beat responsive to his passion. But where 
was the trust that could make her give her life into 
this man's keeping? 

And so for a time love and doubt struggled within 
her. 

**0h, Mr. Norris — Lawrence," she cried at last, 
ready for flight, "you are my first love! Whatever 
comes, you will be my last. It will be only you 
forever. You must not ask me more now. I can- 
not tell you more to-day. I don't understand you. 
But, Heaven knows, I love you well enough to die 
for you — or with you." 
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"To die with me!" cried Norris, springiDg wildly 
to bis feet and reaching out his arms to her. 

But she had fled. 

He watched her speeding along to the house, and 
saw her enter it. 

She reached her own room unobserved, and did 
not leave it for hours. 

As Norris wound over the rocks on his way home, 
a sudden turn which he made brought him face to 
face with a figure that was following him ; a dark 
figure with stealthy movements and something in its 
right hand that flashed as the sunlight fell upon it ; 
a figure that [^had |^been treading after him step by 
step, gaining upon him so gradually and cautiously 
that but for this unlooked for turn on Norris' part, 
it would in a few moments have been at his back. 

And then 

As the eyes of the two looked into [each other's, 
it was Norris' in which flamed the more terrible 
light; it was Norris' form that [towered above the 
other like embodied and vengeful fury ; it was Nor- 
ris' voice that hissed: **Will you have two of you 
— two? Look where you stand on the edge of the 
rockl Stand there one instant more and " 

But his upraised sinewy arms fell upon space. 

For the Italian with a cry had cowered, and fled. 

Norris turned and went on again, glancing con- 
tinually over his shoulder, and muttering low con- 
gratulations to himself at his escape. 
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Yes, Antonio's stiletto bad not found his heart. 
But none the less had Antonio's vengeance descended 
upon him. 

For through eye and ear and memory and con- 
science had the blow descended, and hurled his tot- 
tering reason from its stand, as surely as the avenger 
had believed him to have hurled the brother down 
to death. 

Yet he hurried on to Emily for the belated sail. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

INTO THE JAWS OF DEATH. 

It seemed to Emily that her companion was nn- 
usually silent during their walk to the boat; per- 
haps because, as he explained to her, he had been 
unavoidably detained and they were so late that he 
was in haste. 

Once, at his reply to a remark of hers, she looked 
up at him keenly, in a sudden suggestion that his 
other mood might be returning. 

He answered her by a glance so smiling, so gen- 
tle, so reassuring, that she went on to the boat, 
convinced that the story he was about to tell her 
was throwing its shadow over him. 

It should be her part to bring back the sunshine. 

His eyes did not seek hers again until he was 
seated opposite her. During the remainder of the 
walk they only glanced at her, and directly away 
again, always having some specified object to fix 
themselves upon in the landscape or on the ocean. 

Having pushed off vigorously and shaken out his 
sail to catch the light breeze, he now sat silent for 
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a time, intent upon getting beyond the rocks on 
each side of the entrance of the little cove in which 
the boat had been beached. 

When his eyes at last rested upon Emily she was 
looking elsewhere, and did not catch the crafty sat- 
isfaction in them. 

For he had a new and excellent scheme in his 
head. 

As the boat swept out into deep water he settled 
himself at his ease ; but he still sat almost silent, 
while Emily commented upou the beautiful light on 
the water, and drank in the delicious flavor of the 
salt air, and rejoiced in the tranquillity of the sea. 

Finally she too was quiet, with her eyes on the 
cliffs, and her ears alert for her lover's words. 

But at first these came only in monosyllables. 

'"Alfred," she began softly, after they had both 
been silent for several minutes, ''you are very much 
troubled. Bemember, it's not joy only that I am 
to share with you." 

But Norris, instead of looking up as she had ex- 
pected, turned away his face to examine the sail, 
and she caught only a glimpse of what seemed to 
her a smile which contrasted strangely with his 
words. 

'*No, my dear one, not for joy at all." 

Yet the tone was one of exultation, rather than of 
grief. She perceived it. 

Had he good news after all? Was he only delay- 
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ing it to so make the joy the greater? Was life 
be^'ond them now? Were they free for each other? 
For after the evidence of the morning she was sure 
that he was really better. With a face full of sun- 
shine and shyness she sat watching him. 

But happiness has not the power of sorrow to 
live on air. In the absence of confirmation of her 
fancy there came to her the suggestion of its im- 
possibility. After ally what could have happened 
thai she did not already know about? And yet 

''You know, you have something to tell me, 
Alf red, ' ' she began at last. 

''Yes, my darling. But we've so much time to 
say it in — all our lives/' the other answered. 

What was there that turned Emily away from a 
subject upon which she had been eager to enter? 
She grew pale at once, and asked anxiously: 
"Wasn't it about your past life that yon wanted to 
talk?" 

"Yes; about my past life and our future. What 
else can come so near us, Emily?" 

"Is there anything new?" she questioned, divided 
between a wild hope and the dread which her reason 
brought her. 

^'Have I changed my mind, do you mean, Emily? 
Not at all." 

"Oh, I hope not,'* she answered. "Then you 
will tell me all the story I am longing to hear?" 

Norris sprang up with alarming suddenness. 
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''Ob^ what IB it?*' cried Emilj breathlessly, as 
the boat, which had been in danger of capsizing, 
righted. 

' ' What is it ?" he shrieked. ' ' What do yon want 
to know about my life? What is wrong about me, 
do you say?** 

Emily had no word to answer him, if answer had 
been necessary. She had not thought left to marvel 
at her own blindness. 

For all her skill and all her strength deserted her 
while listening to the strident tones and looking at 
the wild, gleaming eyes of the man before her, who, 
in throwing off his personation of another mood — 
for such it must have been — had at the same time 
thrown off that control of his own looks and actions 
which had hitherto kept him within the safety of a 
degree of sanity. Now there was nothing of this 
left. How noble he once had been ! What a wreck 
of all life was he now I Graft and fierceness strag- 
gled to get the upperhand in a mind conscious of 
no other forces. 

And what his fierceness and his craft might plan 
he was here to execute without scruple. 

She was alone on the ocean with a madman, whom 
she had just now offended ! 

But where was that gentleness — that love — which 
had led her to this — to her death? 

Gone— only because he was gone ! There was no 
identity. 
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For in that supreme moment of her fate her 
woman's heart gave an exultant throb at finding that 
not one gesture of this madman, not one line of his 
face, not one expression, was that of her lover. She 
had not loved him in this state. If it were sepa- 
rated by only a few hours, it was the man in his true 
mind whom she had loved. 

She" feared to call out for help ; yet she would 
have done it if any other boat had been in sight. 
But there were only far-away ships. 

In her upward glance — a prayer for help — she 
saw that the sail was swelling. The breeze had 
freshened. Every moment she was being carried 
farther out to sea, beyond possibility of human help. 
As in her agony she offered up her dumb appeal for 
aid beyond human, there came to her that cool cour- 
age which was her only chance for salvation, and 
which she felt as an answer. 

'^Sit quiet, Alfred," she said^ '*H you expect me 
to be attentive. And mind the sail. The breeze 
is stronger; don't tie the rope; that always makes 
me nervous, and then I can't talk. Hold it in your 
hand and sit there. So. ' ' 

But although Norris seated himself, he was too 
bent upon his object to be direrted by Emily. It 
was in the final wavering of his mind that he had 
caught at it. He held it now with that tenacity 
which is a trait in unreason. 

''Childish fears, Emily/* he answered her. 
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''The boat will not upset with me in it; it is my 
slave, in sympathy with my mood, as the whole uni- 
verse is. Look at the boundless sky, the boundless 
sea, our boundless life, forever and forever between 
the two!" 

Emily's eyes widened, and fastened upon him. 

''No more mistakes or fears, Emily! No more 
prisons, or haunting faces — ^horrible! horrible! 
But it had to be ; he had to go over, over, over, for 
his eyes saw, for his lips would tell ; for we were 
bound to tell of each other, and he was in the same 
order with me — ^they didn't tell that at the court; 
your little Italian popinjay didn't know that! But 
his -face-— and the other's! And the other has a 
hand, Emily ; and he comes on behind; and his facel 
— I peeped through the bushes when I h^d in the 
pass that day, and I saw the avenger's face — saw it 
when they were taking up the other. I see it — and 
see it — and see it everywhere — horrible! horri- 
ble!" 

He went o£f into invective that with every word 
seemed to increase his wildness. His look of un- 
controllable fierceness, his gestures increasing in 
vehemence, were to Emily brandished weapons of 
death. She no longer warned him not to overturn 
the boat ; she felt that drowning would be her only 
salvation from a worse death. For she saw him 
break like a reed a stout stick that he had found 
lying in the boat. He could, if the mad fancy 
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seized him, break her slender limbs as easily ; he 
could crush the life out of her, could physically 
annihilate her — he, murderer and madman ! 

And between her and this possibility there inter- 
posed no touch of devotion to her in the mad brain. 

What had become of his love for her? Had this 
been feigned, and Laura the real love? No; he had 
been true to her when he had been himself, and, as 
she remembered now, it seemed to her that he had 

been the truer the more he'was himself. 

Ml 

But now ! 

But while she shut her eyes, not to see how the 
end of the life which that very day had grown so 
sweet was coming to her, the other's gestures sud- 
denly ceased, except that his face still worked with 
uncontrollable restlessness. 

All at once, his flashing eyes turned, smiling 
with a subtle significance that his words explained. 

"Dear Emily,'* hesaid, **what are you afraid of? 
How could I hurt^you, when you are in the place 
of her? But although she said it, she is too beau- 
tiful. I could not [accept this. She must not die. 
She is the most beautiful woman in the world ; but 
she has not your [courage. She would not sit as 
you do and look at me with calm eyes — look at me 
now, Emily — and your eyes will always be so, 
while we sail on and on forever. Daylight and 
darkness will be all one. We shall go on and on 
for years,*' he said, growing excited by his own 
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words. ''My beautiful Laura could find it in her 
heart to die with me ; and if she could, why yon, 
surely, who are not beautiful at all, you can do it/' 

From this time his speech lost the half coherency 
it had had, and Emily could only guess at the 
scene which had suggested this desperate measure 
of Norris'. But she accepted the i^elief of momen- 
tary safety, and every faculty was alert to find es- 
cape. She had heard how easily the insane may be 
diverted from their [purposes. Besolutely, she 
fixed her eyes upon her companion's. 

''And so you leave your beautiful Laura to Mr. 
Brandon?" she asked. Laura was safe enough, 
from him ; for, once on shore, he would be allowed 
to do little more mischief, poor fellow t 

In her hope she had room for pity. 

Norris did, indeed, draw a deep breath. But the 
rage that, while dreading, she had hoped to turn to 
her advantage, did uot come. Instead, he returned 
her look with an expression of deep cunning. 

"All that is settled," he said. "It is to be to 
me that she lives her life ; always to me. She will 
be beautiful — and alone — always alone ! No one is 
worthy of her. It's only in this way that she will 
accept me. All the world must be as she wishes. 
Who are you to oppose her?" 

And now his rage began to mount again. 

"Ton told her of this? You bade her farewell?** 
demanded Emily desperately. ^ 
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''It's never farewell to her/' he answered angrily. 
''This is the way to keep her forever the same." 

"But why have I anything to do with it?" she 
persisted. "If she is to be alone, you must be 
alone too. Put me ashore." 

"Go back?" he shouted. "Never! If I must 
be alone, like her, there's the easier way. I'll 
help you over; and you shall walk ashore. You're 
fond of walking." 

And he looked at her with fiendish glee. 

"You'd better be still," he said to her the next 
moment, in a tone that made her incapable of 
speech or motion. 

And then, as they went on, ever farther away 
from help, in the midst of her helplessness and her 
horror, she suddenly understood everything; all 
her own perplexities, her own mistakes, were ex- 
plained, the doubts vanished, all that had been dark 
with suspicion and paiij became clear to her. 
Should she live, or should this madman kill her, it 
would be with the truth in her heart — ^at last! 

Bending forward, with steady eyes and parted 
lips and quick-coming breath, she gazed on. 
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OHAFTEB XXVL 



THE BEVEIATION. 



Bepobe this knowledge had burst upon her, and 
while Norris was still talking to her, it had seemed 
to her that a strange attempt at an explanation ran 
through his words, that a strange mockery of the 
dootrine of vioariousness had mingled in his wild 
brain with the suggestions aroused by Laura Am- 
berleigh. 

She had sat silent, comprehending her absolute 
helplessness, and that should they come within hail 
of any vessel, to call for aid would cost her her life. 
She sat with head bent» one hand clasping the side 
of the boat, listening only to the speaker's discord- 
ant tones and his mad laughter, until she began to 
feel that she should go mad too, and tried to lose, 
even for a moment — since she could do nothing else 
— the sense of fearful companionship in the percep- 
tion of ^bat was about her. She looked at the 
bluffs of Seabury with a new love and longing for 
them. How far were they away ? The breeze had 
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never been strong ; now she perceived that its fresh- 
ening had been only temporary. 

As she looked again, carefully trying to measure 
the distance to shore, she saw an object on the 
water. 

Was it a boat? 

Hiding by her hand even the direction of her 
eyes, she put at last the question that she had feared 
to put when, after her first rush of terror, it had 
come to her. 

''Why did you pretend to love me at all?" she 
asked, turning her eyes upon Norris. 

An incomparable cunning came into his face. 

"My dear, would I be so cruel as to leave you 
alone?" he answered. ''No, nol You shall have 
your lover also." 

"I don't understand, " she said. "You are my 
lover. * * 

He shook his head. "On the sea you have me," 
he answered; "and in it your lover to meet you." 

A shriek burst from Emily. This man's pres- 
ence overcame to her all other horrors. Her first 
impulse was to escape anywhere. She would have 
sprung into the sea if he had not seen her purpose, 
and laid his hands upon her shoulders. 

At this horrible moment the sun dropped down 
below the opening between the cli£fs, and the level 
rays that had dazzled her were quenched. Now she 
gaw the boat plainly. It was coming toward them. 
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Sbe moved, enough to occupy Norris* attention^ 
not to arouse his anger. She feared even to fix her 
eyes upon the advancing boat, lest he should turn 
and see it. As yet it was so far away that she could 
perceive only that it contained one person. 

Five minutes went by ; and although her compan- 
ion did not tighten his hold he did not release her. 
He had begun to talk to her again. 

She would have fainted if the approaching boat 
had not engrossed her. How fast the man was 
rowing ! 

She succeeded, she could not tell how, in prevent- 
ing her captor from looking behind him for some 
time. 

For it was not until the sound of oars was plainly 
heard that Norris turned. 

He turned back to Emily instantly, with a grin 
of fiendish malice upon his face. 

'"Ah!" he said with a deep inflection, ''here is 
your lover come to meet you in the sea. Now, 
Emilv, now! Look!" 

But Emily did not hear him; she no longer even 
saw tbo demoniac face so near to her. 

She was looking, and it was what she saw that 
made all the confusions and sufferings of the past 
transmuted into the security of triumph and joy. 

For — was this Alfred Norris sitting opposite to 
her, with madness in h^s brain and the leer of a 
demon in his eyes? 
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A thousand times — no! 

For there was Alfred Norris in the boat just be- 
yond—Alfred Norris with his clear eyes fixed upon 
her, with his face full of anxiety, but strong and 
self-possessed, with his warning gesture as he met 
her gaze, lest some word or motion of hers should 
rouse the madman beside her to do her mischief 
before her lover could rescue her. 

He need not have warned her; for at the moment 
she was incapable of motion. As in a vision, all 
the perplexities of the past were becoming plain to 
her eyes. Yes — liere were the two moods — they 
were two men ! It was to her as if good and evil 
had individualized themselves. But the marvel was 
that they had taken bodies so alike that, until the 
wildness of insanity had distorted one countenance, 
it was no wonder that she had not known them 
apart. As she learned later, not even Mrs. Norris 
had always been able to do it, especially as one had 
often used his remarkable power of mimicry to make 
this the more difficult. And yet Emily saw now 
such infinite difference in expression and gesture 
that it seemed to her she had been stone blind to 
have been led by even absolute resemblance — re- 
semblance that seemed identity — in height, color- 
ing, hair, features, size, movement, even turns of 
head and hand, even tastes in many minor points. 
She sat gazing open-eyed, with the light upon her 
face and the smile upon her lips, when the man op- 
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posite her, with his hand upon her and his face 
close to hers compelled her to look at him. 

"Do you see now?" he cried. "Here is my 
precious twin dared to show himself against my 
commands I Confess, now, you never guessed it, 
you little fool! It never entered your silly head 
there were two of us. No — no, I didn't mean it 
should. Things have to go as I like. But he's 
here now, for all I ordered him not to come!*' He 
paused a moment, and his face took a still more 
terrible expression as he went on. "And it will be 
all the better; for now here's your lover, Emily, to 
meet you in the sea, just as I promised you. And 
I'll have him there mighty quick, too. Ha, ha, 
ha!" 

His rage was gaining upon him every moment, as 
he watched his brother's approach. Emily in 
terror warned the other back. But still the rower 
*made his utmost speed. 

The madman's fury had risen to fever heat as the 
little boat came up to his. And when Alfred, bring- 
ing it alongside, attempted to board the larger boat, 
the combat began. 

Emily could not grasp all the details of tbat hor- 
rible struggle in which one combatant, nerved to 
the utmost by love, yet found the edge of bis 
strength turned by the fear of doing injury to his 
brother, while the other was armed with all the 
strength and the unscrupulousness of madness. 
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Once fihe thought the boat was capsizing. But 
instead of throwing her into the water it righted, 
leaving the twin brothers struggling there. 

Now one, now the other, clung to the empty row- 
boat, or to the oars that the madman had thrown 
out of it. But even then, that struggle in the sea 
— an eternity to Emily — must have been very brief. 
Now they were here, now there, each trying to get 
into the boat where Emily was, and one striving at 
the same time to push the other down. 

Once more they grappled, one above, one below. 

There was a gasp — a cry. And one came climb- 
ing, unobstructed, over the side of the boat. 

Emily strained her eyes over the darkening sea. 

*'Your brother?" she cried breathlessly. "He'll 
rise directly. You shall not leave him to drown!*' 

And with hands nerved by agony she grasped the 
hands of the madman. 

His iron sinews flung off her grasp like a feather's 
weight. And Emily sank in a merciful uncon- 
sciousness. 

The meeting on the rocks between Norris and 
. Antonio Urbano had been witnessed by Dick Wat- 
son, but at such a distance that he had heard 
nothing of what had passed. The gestures of the 
two men, however, had been enough to fill him with 
the greatest anxiety. The terror in the Italian's 
face had not made Dick forget the dagger with 
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wLich he bad been armed as be bad crept up behind 
bis foe, nor the vindictive hatred that would be too 
likely to find its victim another time without the 
risk of facing bim. Antonio bad so completely dis- 
appeared when he tried to follow bim, that Dick 
turned bis attention to Norris whom be readily 
traced to his own home. The young man realized 
that Antonio's position was so dangerous that of 
necessity be must try to carry out bis purpose 
quickly, or abandon it altogether. The latter was 
far from probable. Dick therefore resolved to watclf 
Mr. Norris, since this would in the end amount to 
the same thing as watching the Italian, and prove 
much simpler. He was proud of the strength that 
could turn upon and quell by a glance and a move- 
ment an armed enemy ; but he bad marveled that 
a face so well known and liked as that of Mr. Nor- 
ris could wear the look he had seen turned upon 
Antonio. He was not given to analysis, however; 
it was enough for bim that danger threatened the 
man who had been so kind to him. He must be 
saved from it. 

This decision of Dick's played indirectly a great 
part in the fate of Alfred Norris. For the young 
man having seen him, as he supposed, go out sail- 
ing with Miss Benton, had turned back to find An- 
tonio, if possible, and make him abandon his pur- 
pose; or failing in this, to denounce him to the 
authorities. In this way he had missed Alfred as 
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be sped down to tbe shore and put out alone to the 
rescue of Emily. But he had met Mrs. Norris fol- 
lowing down from the house, had received her 
breathless explanations and instructions, and bad 
helped to assemble the party of rescue. This was 
in two boats, each rowed by eight strong arms. 
But they sped none too fast ; Alfred was already 
struggling in the water or had disappeared beneath 
it, Emily had fainted, and Norris, wildly insane, 
was gloating over his triumph, when the men came 
up with him. 

It had been only after a long and dangerous 
struggle on the sea that the men in one boat had 
succeeded in securing Norris and bringing him and 
Emily safely to shore. Bound and raving, he had 
been taken to his home, his power for evil over; all 
his life, but the wreck of it, forever over, poor 
fellow ! 

The other boat, in which was Dick, had at once 
begun the search for Alfred. 

It was in her own room with the doctor beside 
her and Mrs. Norris bending over her that Emily 
next opened her eyes. In answer to her first ques- 
tion as to Alfred, she was told that they were still 
searching for this victim, first of his brother's strange 
duplicity and then of his mad fury. Norris had 
been rowing fast when he was captured ; he must 
have gone quite a distance from his brother and the 
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other boat. This latter could not be found in the 
darkness, or the torchlight. In this boat was the 
only hope. Daylight would reveal if it were a vain 
hope. 

In the long and fearful watches of the night the 
two mourners drew closer to each other than ever 
before. It was then that Mrs. Norris told the story 
of the brothers. 

**To have you understand everything, Emily," 
she said, ''I must begin at the beginning, and the 
beginning is even older than my sons. Before they 
were bom I had named him, that is, I had named 
the son I expected, 'Alfred Peyton* for my mother's 
father, and had insisted that this name should be 
kept under all circumstances — yes, even if my first 
born should be a girl. My husband laughed at me. 
' How about twins?' he asked teasingly. ^Botb 
shall be Alfred Peyton,' I answered him, not 
dreaming that my threat would need fulfillment. 
And both are 'Alfred Peyton,' Emily; but one has 
been always called by his first, and the other, until 
the last years, by his middle name. Mr. Norris 
died when my boys were ten years old and after 
this we lived for some time in San Francisco where 
he had left a good deal of property which needed 
looking after. When they were sixteen an old 
friend of my husband's came to see me before he 
went back again to Germany. He was a fascinating 
man^ and he completely bewitched Peyton, so that 
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the boy would hear of notbiog but going abroad to 
finish his education under the most brilliant aus- 
pices. My refusal would have done no good, and 
perhaps some harm ; yet I wish I had refused, be- 
cause then, Emily, I should not have had even the 
smallest share in all that followed. Alfred may 
have wanted to go too. But if so, he said nothing 
about it; even at that age he had a strong feeling of 
duty to his mother. How much this has cost him 
— oh, I pray not his very life ! When his' college 
days came, I went with him and took a house in 
the same town. But, Emily, my heart went out 
after the wanderer. I deny that he has really more 
ability than Alfred ; but he does not reserve it, he 
shows everybody how clever he is ; he entertains 
everybody, and everybody is charmed with him." 
Emily understood now that her own experience had 
been different, that it had been the strength, the 
courage, the high-mindedness of Alfred that had 
won her love. But she said nothing. 

"Letters from Peyton came irregularly, * ' resumed 
Mrs. Norris; "and when they came they were not 
satisfactory. He seemed to have excellent excuses 
for traveling about and for so often exceeding his 
generous allowance; he was seeing the world, he 
said, and laying foundations for a broad education. 
You heard Count Ernesto's story in the court. It 
was true. But much worse than this must have 
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been true as to my poor boy's complicity with 
nihilists' plots. Then, at last letters from Peyton 
ceased altogether, and even Mr. Yamm gave nnsat- 
isfactory answers to my inquiries; and at my 
demand for news of Peyton, he confessed that what 
he knew of my son's companions made him desire 
to know even less. He could not say that they 
were vicious in the usual sense, for he knew nothing 
about this, though he suspected them of being too 
busy for it. But they were, certainly, very danger- 
ous, so dangerous that Mr. Varum wished with all 
his heart that he had never induced the young man 
to go abroad, and especially, that he had never 
taken him. 

''Alfred was at that time in his senior year, and 
was leading his class. I know how much he cared 
to finish his course. Yet he would not let me go to 
Europe alone; he gave up his ambitions to his 
brother, and to me ; and together we set out to look 
for Peyton and bring him back with us. And now 
you see, Emily, why those years abroad were so 
painful, and why we feared lest some day your ques- 
tions to Peyton might awaken remembrances that 
our only hope was in letting slumber. We thought 
that it would be easy to find him. But it was 
almost impossible ; indeed, it would have been alto- 
gether so if he had not at last come to us. He knew 
all the byways of Europe and traveled by them^ ex- 
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cept once in awliilo when lie wished especially to 
appear a mere pleasure seeker; this was when he 
had some dangerous affair on hand. Oh, those 
'affairs,' Emily! The lightest plot would make 
you shudder." 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

MBS. N0RBI8* 8T0BT. 

''It was only through this wonderful resemblance 
of the brothers/' Mrs. Norris went on, ''that we 
were ever snocessful in finding Pejton. One day 
in Vienna the conspirators mistook Alfred for him. 
' How have yon managed to change yonr dress so 
quickly, and look so unconscious?* said two men 
to him as he entered a cafi there. 'Come imme- 
diately. * And before he realized what was happen- 
ing to him, he was in a room full of people. For- 
tunately, they were all so busily talking that they 
did not begin to question him at once, and as they 
turned to him, a signal scattered them. Each man 
took care of himself and left Alfred to do the same. 
'Don' tf orget seven to-night, ' one of them said to him. 
They would have killed him if they had found out 
the mistake. He could not have got away, and he 
expected every moment to see his brother come in. 
Peyton told us that he had heard of having been 
seen where he had never been at all, and had under- 
stood what it meant, for a week previously he him- 
self had caught sight of Alfred in the city. He was 
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careful not to explain the mistake; but he saw the 
danger of it, and it brought him to us. And then 
he told us, Emily, that it would cost him his life to 
withdraw; he said that he could not get off to 
America with, or without us; for the members of the 
society — he told no names — watched each other. 
Cold steel would be the punishment for such an 
attempt; it would be ranked as treachery. Our 
staying there would only get Alfred into trouble 
without getting Peyton out of it. The best thing 
of all, Peyton urged, would be to have us travel, 
that he, as Alfred would be thought to be, might 
be heard of at a distance. This we did; and we 
were careful not to go to places which Peyton warned 
us to avoid. It is very true, Emily, that Alfred 
has never been in Russia, as I have heard him tell 
you/' 

''It seems to me now,'* said the girl brokenly, 
''that I understand everything; it all reads to me 
like an Eastern book — backward." 

"But with all our care," the other went on, 
'* Alfred several times met persons who greeted him 
by the name by which they had known Peyton. 
But I cannot give you the history of all those 
gloomy months, Emily. There is nothing in them 
that you would want to remember, and everything 
that I long in vain to forget. What you will care 
to know is that Peyton never came, although he used 
to send us word to meet him, now at one place, now 
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at another, and I know that he meant to keep his 
appointments. But he was in a net; there was no 
release for him ; we saw more and more plainly 
that he had spoken truly ; if he had tried to escape, 
they would have killed him. At last one night he 
did come to us. It was at Prague where we had 
wandered because he was somewhere near there, 
Heaven only could tell for what purpose ; we never 
knew anything. And then, when we saw him and 
1 believed that happiness had really come, that he 
had freed himself and would return with us, he 
came only to beg us to leave him forever. He re- 
iterated that if he could escape, he would do it ; that 
his meetings with us, even his letters, were sus- 
pected, and that Alfred's resemblance to him com- 
plicated matters for him ; for instance, he had once 
been accused of going to Cologne instead of doing 
the errand that he had been sent upon ; it was, of 
course, Alfred who had been seen there. He as- 
sured us also that there was danger to Alfred as 
well in our staying; for he, being seen in different 
places, would be taken for Peyton and, being oc- 
cupied in quite different ways from those in which 
Peyton was pledged to work, might at any moment 
be considered a traitor and put an end to. He said 
that at first he had not realized this danger. You 
see, Emily, he did think of his brother. 

*'And so, we came home, and went to a quiet 
place at the seaside for the summer, not here, but 
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still, away from the questioniDgs and wondermeBt 
of our friends. In the early autumn we heard of 
the arrest and execution of some nihilists in Bussiu. 
The plot in which they had been discovered in- 
volved the life of the emperor. Among the prison- 
ers was the name that Peyton had been known by ; 
but it was not stated that he was an American. I 
cannot tell you the difficulty we had in finding out 
the little that there was to be known about him. 
Now you see, Emily, why before your coming here 
I wrote and begged you never to mention the name 
of the son who had died, nor to refer to him Jn any 
way. The story of his death was one that we had 
until the year before believed ourselves, except that 
the manner of death I had changed ; you see, he 
could not have died of fever in the tropics ; but this 
would have been a merciful end in comparison with 
what we believed , at one time ! had come to him. 
And, after all, did I really use too strong a word in 
saying his 'death'? His name has died; it was 
never known to the people about here ; and he came 
back to us finally in a state that precluded all pos- 
sibility of announcing his arrival. Tou have spoken 
to me of Alfred's restlessness; you know now that 
it was Peyton's. One has to tell doctors everything. 
Z went to a physician whom I trusted perfectly, and 
told him in confidence Peyton's story. The doctor 
came without my son's recognizing his professional 
character. It was Dr. Olney's opinion that there 
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was but one chance of saving him from the insaniiy 
that was fast coming upon him, and that chance 
was in gratifying his intense desire for secrecy. 
Wherever he went he imagined himself pursued. To 
him there was one security only — to lose his 
identity in Alfred's. It was an idea worthy of in* 
sanity that Alfred and he were to become one per* 
son, and that in the disguise of Alfred he could go 
about freely everywhere. We followed the doctor's 
advice and yielded to Peyton. It was the physi- 
cian's opinion that the freak would last only a short 
time, for he hoped that the security of Alfred's per- 
sonality, added to the simple and open life and the 
fine air of Seabury, would so far restore him that he 
would perceive with what safety he could take his 
own identity again. We had but one confident 
here, Emily, Dr. Camberwell, whom my friend 
knew. For a long time Peyton steadily improved 
— until this terrible affair of the court. Since that 
time his old fears have returned, these fears that 
haunt insanity. And they may be real enough 
fears, too. For you don't understand, Emily, the 
wonder of his being here. Think of escaping from 
a Bussian prison 1 The daring of it, and the almost 
impossible risks ! We never ventured to excite him 
by a question as to this escape; we know only what 
he has told involuntarily, that three of the prison- 
ers — himself one of them — determined to die fight- 
ing, if they must die, rather than linger for what 
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awaited them. In any plan of escape that they 
could make it was impossible^ that the foremost man 
should not be a sacrifice. They drew lots to see 
which it should be. The doomed man gave the 
money that he had managed to secrete, and his dy- 
ing messages, to his companions ; and these Pey- 
ton delivered to his family. The escape was gal- 
lantly made ; two were saved. As soon as they 
were fairly out, they separated; and Peyton has 
never learned the fate of his companion; he may 
have been retaken, or shot. There was no oflScial, 
or even newspaper account of this escape ; Peyton's 
name was not taken from the list of those who 
suffered death. Oh, Emily, if you had seen him 
when he came to me disguised so that until he called 
me by name I did not suspect who it was, terror- 
stricken at every sound, trembling even as the wind 
crept through the trees, you would have realized, as 
no story of it can make you, the horrors he had 
passed through ; and you would feel, as I do now, 
that it was often instinct rather than matured plan 
which guided his steps — instinct, and Heaven. I 
don't believe that he himself could tell exactly the 
route by which he finally got clear of Europe. In 
this country he knew where at any time he could 
fiDd me ; Alfred had taken care of that. Oh, if you 
could have seen him!" she repeated; then added 
suddenly, ''I don't believe that he knows now 
whether he went by that road which .they say they 
saw him on, or some other one." 
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A shudder ran through her listener. Too well 
she remembered Norris' wild words concerning the 
pass and the haunting faces there; too vividly she 
saw again the struggle in the sea. Madman Norris 
surely was; and she well believed that it was 
through madness alone, a madness born of the ter- 
ror which dogged the paths he had trodden, that 
he was doubly a murderer, whether Alfred were 
living or in the depths of the sea. 

* 'And where is Peyton now?" she asked sud- 
denly. ''Is he here, here in the house — here where 
he may escape again, and come to us?" She could 
not restrain her question; she felt that another 
sight of him now would kill her. 

"Ah, no, Emily," returned his mother. "He 
has gone where he will 'never disturb you again — 
gone where he will never wrong his brother more; 
but. Oh, Heaven, forgive me ! Too late ! Too late ! ' ' 

And she explained that the change for the worse 
in Peyton since Antonio's charge had been so great 
that for two weeks previous Alfred had been urging 
upon her the possible danger of this state; he had 
pleaded earnestly with her that if Peyton were not 
sent away, which they hoped would never be neces- 
sary, yet there must be some one beside themselves 
to watch him, for his cunning grew day by day and 
was a menace to himself, or to others. But Mrs. 
Norris had insisted jthat this watching alone — which 
he would be sure to discover — would not fail to 



carry him over the brink, since watching was the 
one dread of his life. Slighting Alfred's argumenl::^ 
and his pleadings, she had consented only that if in 
another week he had not improved, it should be as 
Alfred said, as the doctor had advised. 

And here was the result of her wicked willfulness ! 
Her house was left to her desolate ! 

For the day of the sail Peyton had escaped from 
his brother's watchfulness, and gone to Laura. 
Then had come the encounter with Antonio. 
Directly afterward, by a device unequaled in craft, 
and with a face so quiet that at the sight of it 
Alfred had begun to doubt his own judgment, he 
had secured his brother in one of the secret rooms 
opening from his own and so constructed as to 
deaden any sound. 

Then he had gone off with Emily for the sail. 

Mrs. Norris, troubled in spite of herself by his 
last whispered assurance as to Peyton — for she could 
not distinguish the brothers when Peyton chose to 
imitate — had after a time gone to her son's room. 
Here she had finished the release which Alfred's 
frantic efforts had almost accomplished single- 
handed. They had sent off instantly for the doc- 
tor, and for others who could be depended upon to 
help in rescuing Emily and securing Peyton. But 
Alfred had not waited for these. He had gone off 
alone against a madman. 

But for the belief of his fellow plotters in Pey« 
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ton's death, be would not have been able to escape. 
He had used this liberty, Emily thought bitterly in 
her grief, only to destroy his brother, who had 
suffered so much for him, who had in reality dared 
the loss of everything in shielding such a man 
under his own noble character. This would not 
have been possible only that here in the East, 
scarcely any one knew even of Peyton's existence. 

In weariness, in unutterable anxiety, in the 
absence of all news, which was now the most hopeless 
news, the night wore away. 

But in the morning came joy. It was Alfred 
himself who brought it. The searchers had judged 
rightly that if he were living he must be in the 
boat. Rising from the thrust with which Peyton 
had tried to drive him to the depths of the sea, he 
had come within reach of the boat and clambered 
into it, with iniinite difficulty, for at the last he 
must have fallen into it and lost himself entirely. 
He had waked only in the darkness of the night, to 
find himself upon the ocean in a boat without oars, 
without sail, tossed by the waves which seemed to 
be growing rougher as the hours went by. The 
clouds rose denser and shut out the last of the stars ; 
the rain fell and put out the torches which had not 
been able to light the sea as far as to his boat. The 
searchers whose shouts had been borne to Alfred by 
the wind which had carried his answers far in the 
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wrong direction, had become discouraged, and all 
bnt one had been ready to give up the quest. But 
this one by his persuasions, by his determination, 
had proved himself stronger than the others ; and 
so with Dick Watson in charge, the searchers had 
turned to rescuers when the day dawned. 

It was with her lover's arm about her that Emily 
went, in a sadness through which the joy of his 
presence shot happiness, from room to room of the 
old house on the cliffs, reading at last the mystery of 
it in the secret doors and passages, and the number- 
less devices by which Peyton's scheme had been 
made successful. She learned of the great care 
that each brother had taken never to go out unless 
the other was in his room ; of the constant and ex- 
haustive interchange of information that they had 
carried on, so that one might not be surprised by 
allusions to what was known to the other only ; and 
of signals, by means of which should the brother in 
concealment be in need of anything, he could bring 
to his side the other one, or else his mother. Here, 
then, was the mystery of the eyes in the Arkwright 
portraits. 

All this skillful arrangement down to the least de- 
tails, to the speaking tubes in Mrs. Norris' room, 
the hidden chamber in the garret — all had been 
Peyton's; the same ingenuity which had been so 
valuable to his associates abroad had here been used 
to secure himself from them. And Alfred had con- 
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sented to everything, to save his brother. "My 
hero!" whispered Emily to him softly as they 
stood together; and the look in her eyes repaid him 
for all sorrows. 

It was later that Emily learned how, among the 
crowd that had gathered when Peyton Norris was 
brought ashore bound and raving, had stood An- 
tonio Urbano. Peyton, catching sight of him, had 
become still more furious, and, so far as his bonds 
would allow, had gone through the scene in the 
pass. There was no possibility now that suspicion 
would attach to Alfred; yet Emily recognized at 
what a price this immunity had been gained for 
him. The story of the double head, one beside the 
other, which Dick had told her was easily under- 
stood now. It had been this sight when one 
brother at the window had incautiously peered over 
the shoulder of the other which had driven away 
Nora, and terrified Antonio. 

Laura Amberleigh during the remainder of her 
stay at Seabury went every day to the place on the 
rocks, where she had last talked with Norris. For 
she felt that this had been a final meeting ; she had 
no belief that the door which had swung to upon 
him would ever swing outward to admit him to the 
world again. She said to herself that his was the 
fate of some walled-up prisoner of ancient times. 
Her eyes were full of tears when she recalled that 
even in bis frenzy, his love for her had not wavered. 
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But it was most significant, both to her listener 
and to her mother, that the most eloquent of her 
outpourings of grief were spoken in Brandon's ear. 
lie slid easily into the post of comforter, and bided 
his time. 

And so it came about that two years later Laura, 
then Brandon's |[wife, sobbed out upon her hus- 
band's shoulder her grief at the news of the death 
of her first love, Peyton Norris, in an asylum. 

If in earlier years the devotion of Alfred had been 
less to his mother than the very presence of her 
other 'son, it finally became to her a crown of con- 
solation; and with her hand on Emily's arm as the 
two walked together, she would say, although with 
trembling lips: **I still have my children." 
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but like highly spiced food or the condiments 
themselves, a small amount taken at a time will 
be highly relished. Few persons can dip into 
these pages without being deeply impressed with 
the wide range of subjects treated by the author, 
and the masterly, convincing manner in which 
he carries out his self-allotted task. 
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A Fascinating Sinner. 

By "DELTA.'' 

Netljr's Popular Library— Paper* 35c. 

This is certainly one of the brightest and 
inost sparkling travesties ever written upon 
modern " society " in Engls^nd There is not a 
dull line in it, and the author has handled tht 
various characters with rare skill, giving us such 
•trong delineations that we have no difficulty in 
recognizing counterfeit resemblances of people 
to be met with in other walks of life besides the 
••four hundred." It is the s^ory of a luxurious 
and high-spirited young woman, who, married to 
an English nobleman, gives the worthy man 
serious cause for anxiety. Her luxurious tastes, 
her greedy desire to make the most of life^ and 
the colloquial animation of the narrative give an 
agreeable raciness to this bright and cheery book 
that is full of constant sparkle and brightness. 
It will not require more than ordinary penetra* 
tion to discover that the author paints her char* 
acters and introduces colloquial arguments with 
a distinct and commendable purpose in view. 
The moral of the book is so manifest that it can 
hardly fail of its purpose with the general reader. 
It is evidently no amateur hand that guides these 
various characters to their destiny, but one long 

Eractic6d in the art of catering to the great pubk 
c of omnivorous readers. 
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